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The Great Delusion 


NO ONE CAN HAND OUT 
By ANDREW KAUL, 


Delivered at graduation exercises, 


, President, 


I 


ANY years ago—longer than I care to remember— 
the big event of my graduation finally occurred, and 
| was sitting there with you, and a speaker, whose 

name I forget, was standing here in my place. I have almost 
forgotten most of what he said, but he did plant one idea 
which the class didn’t like very much at the time and which 
didn’t really in until many vears later. 

Perhaps it was his fault that the most important thing 
he said—the most valuable idea he 
no impression at the time he said it. 

This afternoon [| am try to do 
han he did for us so that you may get your 
iwht target now—today. 


ipress me 


gave us—made almost 
better for 


sights 


going to you 


on the 


I] 

I don’t recall the exact words he used, but the idea was 
simply this: there is no way in the world by which you can 
get something for nothing. 

It can be made to appear otherwise, but 
of escaj iny the final truth. 

It requires 


there is no way 


just plain common sense, which nowadays has 
to figure out that everything in the world 
from somewhere, and goes somewhere, and there is 
always a reason for its coming and going. 

Life always balances its books and demands its price. 

The clothes you are wearing today are 
hecause vour father gave up something else, 
in exchange. 


become uncommon, 


comes 


they are 
to somebody else, 


whe re 


and everything 
lanced with some- 


Everything you have ever had in the past, 
you will ever get in the future, must be ba 
thing else given up in exchange. 

That something else will usually be a certain number of 
hours of your work. 

Work is the currency of our economic life—everything we 


have of a material nature can be measured in hours of work. 


MORE 


Speer Carbon Company, Saint Marys, Pennsylvania 
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Saint Marys High School, Saint Marys, Pennsylvania, June 5, 1950 


And there is no substitute for work: even a thief has to 
put in hours of hard work for what he gets. 


III 


That, in my own words, is approximately what I heard 
the day I graduated from school. 

As I mentioned before, the idea didn’t sound very attrac- 
tive to me at the time, and it probably doesn’t sound very 
attractive to you right now. 

All of us dream of a life of ease and comfort: if we didn’t 
we would not be human. 

But this dream of an easy life is a very expensive dream: 
it costs us a lot of time and trouble that we would otherwise 
not have to go through, and it can slow us down in the 
job of—digging ourselves a well-earned fox hole—in the 
economic system within which we are going to live our lives. 

You may be saying to yourself: “this old bird is behind 
the times. The world has changed from the time when 
everybody had to worry about himself.’ 

And if you are saying this to yourself, you can point to a 
lot of other people in the country—people in high places— 
who agree with you and disagree with me. 

As a matter of fact, I wish that I were mot right. 

I wish that there were some way to supply everybody with 
a decent living without requiring of them a full day’s work. 

But that law was laid down, not by some human being, 
but by Mother Nature, and there isn’t anything that any- 
body can do to change it. 

We, in America, do not live better because of some magic 
system: we live better because we do more work—because 
we produce more of the good things that make life better. 


IV 


There is one form of work—a hard form of work—that 
any generation can duck out from under if the people decide 
that that’s what they want to do. 
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You can duck out from under the work of making your 


own decisions and from thinking your way out of your own 
personal problems. 

Every generation can always find politicians who are eager 
these problems off their hands and do their thinking 


In this way they can reach out for the kind of security 
that promises something for nothing. 

But as I said before, everything you get in this world is 
balanced by something you give up, and in order for you to 
get this relief from worrying about your personal problems 
there is naturally something that you have to give up. 

That something is your freedom. 

Now what good is your freedom to you? 

In a way freedom seems to be a burden because it forces 
you to be self-reliant and to make your own decisions. 

In another way freedom is a blessing, because it enables 
you to be yourself, whatever that self may be. 

But in the sense I am using a word today, freedom pays 
off in dollars and cents—in more prosperity and better living. 
Vv 

Let’s see just how it works. 

Supposing that you were to give up your freedom because 
someone told you that if you did so, your bread and butter 
troubles would be over: that there would be a government 
master plan to take care of all that. 

Now, after you had done that, what would be changed ? 

The good things you want in life would still have to be 
produced before they could be handed out. 

Who would produce them? 

The Government cannot produce anything. 

What we refer to as government is nothing but a group 
of individuals that we have picked out to keep law and order. 

The people—rou—the same people that would produce 
under freedom—would still have to do the producing under 
the master plan. 

There is no one to do it except you. 

Everything you would get would still be in exchange for 
your hours of work. 

And how would the work be different? 

The same things would still have to be done: under any 
system, the earth must be plowed; the harvest must be 
reaped; the trees cut down; things must be handled, hauled, 
and cut up; tools must be built, used, and paid for—all 
measured in hours of work. 

Nothing in your work would become different except that 
it wouldn't be any fun and you wouldn’t do as much of it. 
VI 

Why wouldn’t it be any fun? 

You can figure it out for yourself. 

When you have a job to do—even a job as simple as 
cleaning the basement, cutting the lawn, or washing the 
dishes—you like to do it your way: the way you yourself 
figured out. 

You don’t like to have somebody standing over you, 
breathing down your neck, and telling you how and when 
you must do every little part of the job. 

When you have finished a job that you have done yourself, 
you have done something—and that’s fun. 

When you have finished a job that someone else thought 
up, planned, made you do his way, you have done nothing 
but act as a machine and that’s no fun. 

Now why wouldn’t you do as much work under these 
conditions ? 

You wouldn’t do as much because you wouldn’t get paid 
according to how much you do: the fellow who does less 


sets just as much out of it; so why should you do more than 
1, ? 


he agoes. 


‘That's a sucker proposition. 


Vil 

All this means that under the master plan all of you would 
not produce as many of the good thirgs as you would unde 
your own individual plans. 

And what does that mean? 

It means that vou would not have as many of the good 
things. 

No one can hand out more than is produced: the amount 


produced 1s the pay-oft as far as your prosperity is concerned. 

And anything that cuts down production cuts d 
peritv—and that’ s bad. 

The giving up of your freedom is bad because giving it up 
means that you are going to produce less, have less, and get 
no fun out of your work. 

No politician can take care of you as well as you can take 
care of yourse lf. 


own pros- 


Vill 

There is another angle to this that you should understand 
as part of your job of being a good and prosperous citizen. 

How about the unfortunate people who cannot or will not 
earn a living: shouldn't the politicians take care of them? 

Incident: lly, this idea is called Federal Aid. 

W ell, let’s see how it works. 

First of all, the politicians have to get hold of some money 
before they can take care of anybody. 

All money has to come from somewhere before it can go 
anywhere. 

Where do the politicians get the money with which they 
take care of the people who are not earning their own living? 

I think I can see in your faces that you already know the 
answer: the politicians get it from you, from me, and from 
our neighbors in the form of taxes. 

Who, then, is really helping these people—you or the 
politicians ? 

All the politicians do is take some of your earnings and 
give them to somebody else—you are the source of help. 

But if you don’t stop to think about this, you can easily 
get the idea that the politicians can give something for 
nothing. 

IX 


Now let’s apply this idea to our own town, St. Marys. 

Our town, like all towns, has certain citizens who, largely 
through no fault of their own, cannot earn their own living. 

The more fortunate people of St. Marys are morally obli- 
gated to help them. 

But which is the better way to give this help: to send the 
money to Washington and have part of it come back in the 
form of relief checks, or to keep the money here and have 
all of it get to the people who need it. 

I think you will agree that the best way is to keep the 
money here and have it given out by people who know all 
about the personal problems of those who should receive it. 

You might then ask the question: well, why is it done the 
other way? 

The answer to that should make a lot of grown-ups blush 
with shame: the reason is that a lot of people figure that 
when the politicians take on the relief job, they, the people, 
will someway or another be able to get out of paying their 
share. 

This, of course, isn’t true: money flows to Washington 
in many ways, and everybody pays their share of Federal Aid 
whether they know it or not. 

The taxes that we see are only a part of our taxes: every 
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time vou spend any money in any store to buy anything, part 


of the cost 1s taxes hidden taxes. 
Here how it happens: every’ time you buy a pack of 
varettes you pay 111% cents tax. 
When you buy a $2,000 car, the government gets about 
4 
\ 21-cent quart of milk is 13 cents worth, plus 8 cents tax. 
\ 15-cent loaf of bread is 10 cents worth. 
\ 70-cent pound of meat is 50 cents worth. 
\ $60 rent bill is $40 worth of housing. 
‘The three-dollar alarm clock that wakes you up is really a 


two-dollar clov k. 

\ nine-dollar pair of shoes is a six-dollar pair. 

\ new $10,000 house is a $7,000 house. 

‘This could go on forever, but you get the idea: put them 
all together and these taxes that we don’t see take at least 


S500 of vour money per family. $500 amounts to about 
25 cents tor every hour you work, 
X 


You may also say: why do politicians take the trouble to 
collect the money from St. Marys, take it to Washington, 
and send it back again? 

Well, there are two reasons. 

lirst, it means that the political party in power can give 
more jobs to some of its friends—and every politician likes 
to do that. 

Second, it means that the people of St. Marys who get this 
money believe that it came from the politicians instead of 
from their own neighbors, and because they think it comes 
from politicians, the are grateful and are likely to vote 
for them. 

And if any group of politicians can give jobs to enough 
people and send checks to enough people, that group can 
never be removed from office: it has all the votes it needs to 
win the elections. 

‘The number of people to whom the politicians can find 
reasons for sending checks is not limited by the number of 
people who need help: there are dozens of excuses that can 
be used, and the number of people who can be made to feel 
vrateful to them is limited only by the amount of money 
that the political party can tax or borrow. 

This means that a group of politicians can make itself 
powerful by using your money to buy votes. 

XI 

The things that I have been talking about are not pipe- 
dreams: they already have a good start right here in the 
United States, where you are going to live your lives, and 
if they keep up, they will make a lot of difference in the 
kind of lives you can make for yourself and your family. 

And the time has come in your life for you to start think- 
ing about them. 

The whole problem boils down to who is going to run 
your life: you or the politcians. 

‘To protect yourself you've got to be really tough with all 
politicians. 

You've got to make sure that they respect your rights and 
freedoms. 

Unfortunately, many politicians want power because it 
gives them security in their jobs: politics is the way they 
make their living. 

A few of them want power for power’s sake, and they are 
the most dangerous of all. 

The reason why we have had such a wonderful, strong, 
prosperous country is because we have made sure that the 


political parties never became powerful enough to run our 
lives and tax us into obedience. 






We made our plans, ran our lives, and became the richest 
people on earth. 

But our 
stronger. 

As they get stronger, the freedom of all of us becomes 
weaker. 


re ; 
politicians have been getting stronger and 


To keep your freedom, you are going to have to be honest 
men and women; more honest than a lot of the grown-ups 
are today. 

You've heard the old saying that you can’t cheat an hon- 
est man. 

The idea behind this saving is that an honest man doesn’t 
expect something for nothing; and therefore, he cannot be 
tricked by phoney, get-rich-quick promises. 

As long as you live, there will always be politicians prom- 
ising you something for nothing—promising you to take 
something away from somebody else and give it to you— 
for free. 

They will tell you that in order that this can be done for 
you you must give them more power—power to take things 
from somebody else and give them to you. 

If you fall for this idea, you will find yourself in what is 
called a socialist country. 


XII 

What is a socialist country? 

There are quite a few different kinds, but none of them 
are good for anybody but the political party which is running 
that country. 

Mussolini was the kind of Socialist that is known as a 
Fascist. Hitler was the kind of a Socialist that is known as 
a Nazi. 

Stalin is the kind of Socialist that is known as a Com- 
munist. Attlee, Bevin, and Cripps in England are that kind 
of Socialists known as Fabians. 

There are some other kinds too, but they are all alike in 
one respect: They think they know more about what is good 
for the people than the people themselves. 

They all have a master plan for your life, and to make 
that plan work, they must be your masters. 

Their schemes sound wonderful on paper, and everybody 
is going to be happy and rich without worrying about their 
jobs or how to pay off the mortgage. 

The English Socialist Government did most of the things 
it promised: 

It took away practically all of the rich people’s money; 
it took over all of the coal mines, railroads, electric com- 
panies, banks—from the people who owned them ;—they gave 
almost everybody a raise in pay; and they did a lot of other 
nice-sounding things. 

The trouble is, that after all this was done, the English 
people were worse off than they were before: they now have 
to work where they are told to work, at the pay they are 
told to accept, and they can’t strike or quit unless the poli- 
ticians-say so. 

The businessmen can’t make or sell things without per- 
mission. The farmers can’t raise or sell things without per- 
mission. And England, as a nation, has never had such a 
low standard of living. 


XIII 


The trouble is exactly what you would expect: the 
English are not producing enough of the good things of life, 
and as you know, unless things are produced, all the promises 
in the world won't deliver them to your house. 

And the quality of most of the things they produce is not 
as good as it was. 
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Production in England is like production anywhere else— 
you need some materials, some tools, and somebody to work 
them. 

England, under the control of the master planners, has 
just as many materials and just as many tools as it had be- 
fore, and it has just as many people to work them. 

The difference is that instead of the people planning their 
own work, the government plans it for them. 

When that happens, there is no pleasure in working, and 
the work is not done well. 

Nobody in England can get ahead because if they make any 
money, it is taxed away. 

Perhaps the greatest loss to any free people under a 
Socialist government is not a matter of dollars and cents: 
it is the loss of the homey virtues of thrift, industry, initia- 
tive, and honesty. 


Any strong nation of free workers can survive the ordeal 





of going broke, and can even come back stronger than ever 
when the tide of fortune again turns its way. 

But no country is strong enough to make a comeback 
when the people lose their sense of personal responsibility, 
their desire to work, and their fundamental respect for the 
system that underlies all economic progress—the private 
property system—under which all men have the same oppor- 
tunity and all men are rewarded according to how hard and 
how well they do their work. 

It is no wonder that so many of the young people of 
England who are capable, ambitious, and energetic want to 
leave England and come to America—the land of oppor- 
tunity. 

In closing, I appeal to you young men and women, for 
your own sakes, to keep America the land of opportunity. 

Don’t be taken in by the “Great Delusion.” 

Your future is in your own hands: hang on to it. 


Thank you. 


The Lust for Power 


BEWARE OF THE SOWERS OF COCKLE 


By CLARENCE MANION, Dean, College of Law, University of Notre Dame, South Bend, Indiana 
Delivered at the Final Conferral of 1949 Awards of Freedom Foundation, Inc., New York, N. Y., April 21, 1950 


AN is the most perverse of all the creatures of God. 

Of the multimillions of created things man alone 

is capable of deliberately denying and frustrating 
his own God-given nature. He not only has the capacity to 
do these unnatural things but he likewise experiences the 
constant urge to do them. Like a powerful magnet, this 
unfortunate temptation toward the unnatural, pulls man out 
of his God-ordained orbit of happiness into a convulsing 
maelstrom of confusion that at this moment threatens to 
shatter the surrounding and otherwise orderly universe. 

The secret of this unfortunate eccentricity on the part of 
human nature lies in the God-given freedom of each man 
and of all men. With other creatures, the law of their 
nature is an inexorable rule that each must obey. From the 
lowly earthworm to the high stars in their majestic courses 
all things move only at God’s command—all things, that is, 
but man. With him, this God-made natural order of con- 
duct is a road he ought to travel but from which he is free 
to deviate occasionally, or from which he can depart alto- 
gether. 

The great majority of men are far off the high road of 
their inherent nature. These scattered and aimless vagrants 
are forever colliding with each other. The wrecks of their 
collisions are piling higher and higher. 

The disorder grows more and more intolerable. Man’s 
God-given freedom has run amok. The universal cry now 
is for the immediate repression and restraint of man’s free- 
dom in the interest of man’s security. 

More than 250 years ago, William Penn, the founder of 
Pennsylvania, observed the strange perversity of human free- 
dom and passed a sage judgment upon it which was good 
for his time, our time, and for all time. Penn said that, 
“Those men who are not governed by God must be ruled by 
tyrants.” 

Disorder, in other words, demands and will always get a 
force adequate to control it. The order of the universe is 
God’s order. If man drives God out of the natural order- 
ing of man’s life, the resulting vacuum will suck in a tyrant 
to take God’s place. The order produced by the tyrant will 
be a far cry from the free order which God ordained for 





man—but, as Penn said, we must make our choice. Perma- 
nent confusion in the world is intolerable. Man must either 
govern himself by the standards of God’s commandments or 
be ruled by the iron fist of a Herod, a Hitler, or a Stalin. 
It is either self-government or slave government for mankind. 

A hundred years after Penn’s diagnosis of our choice, the 
founding fathers of the American Republic made the Penn 
formula official. With the first breath of its new life, the 
United States declared that all men are created—that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights 
—among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
and that to secure these rights, governments are instituted. 

Thus in this great and official American directive, gov- 
ernment is merely an agent for the preservation of God's 
gifts. American Government is calculated and designed to 
be an instrument of God’s purpose. God gave us freedom. 
Government’s job is to preserve freedom. 

Our God-given nature thus requires us to be free to do 
right in the pursuit of that happiness which inevitably fol- 
lows from such right doing. This natural freedom is as 
inalienable as life itself. It is not life merely, but life joined 
with freedom, that makes the mature human being. 

By this token, and by the ordination of the founding 
fathers, life plus liberty adds up to an American citizen. 

This is also the explanation for our complete and unique 
system of constitutions through which our governments, State 
and Federal, are deliberately and strictly limited against the 
possibility that they, or any one of them, may gravitate into 
despotisms. 

American constitutional government was not designed to 
be a glorified and powerful source of bounties, blessings, and 
order. In the American system, God alone is the power, the 
glory, and the source. 

After God, man is next in the American political line-up, 
while government is third and last in the procession. 

In the American system government is a mere hedge 
against the possibility that men will use their freedom to 
injure other men. 

How could such a weak, divided, and subdivided Gov- 


ernment as ours be expected to keep order? The answer is 
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it to do SO. 

nstitution, made this 

nation, “To rest all 

of mankind for 

id, “but the greatest of 

men were angels,” he 
vovernment would be necessary.” 

ly.the converse of Jefferson’s famous dictum 

se people are governed best who are governed 

from this it 

vho require the least government. 

rned the American constitutional 

they trusted their 

y to vovern themselves under God’s command- 

‘They realized that the survival of our system would 

pon the strength of individual character rather 

upon strong and streamlined government. ‘They 

unbled upon the sustained quality of virtue in the average 

\merican citizen and this historic bet paid off at the astound- 

odds of more 


, T¢ 


| 
on Auman nature: il 


ertainly follows that those people 


men who desi 


rusted government as much as 


than a million to one. 

Our glorious history shows that a free, conscientious, and 

rtuous citizenry, under a strictly limited government, can 

roduce the most lavish material civilization that the world 

las ever seen, along with a constantly increasing standard 
ng for the individual citizen that is the envy of all 

mankind. 

‘Today, the fate of civilization everywhere depends upon 

le sustained strength and solvency of all that is implied in 

the expression, “The United States of America.” 

If our power should suddenly disintegrate, the whole 
human race would soon be enveloped in a fog of torture and 
terror so excruciating that those who momentarily survive 
it, would envy those who did not. 

While we stand firm, all human nature hopes and prays 
for ultimate deliverance. 

It is precisely at this point that irony takes over. For, at 
the same time that it is the last best hope of the world, the 
American system is enervated by a growing loss of prestige 
at home. The one system strong enough to sustain all man- 
kind is on the verge of a bitter home-grown battle for sur- 
vival which now begins to look like the fearful and fateful 
Armageddon. 

In the past 33 years we have faced and fought a succession 
of vielent enemies all around the world. But, nowhere, on 
any of the many far-flung battlefields of the earth, have we 
encountered a foe half as deadly and one-tenth as menacing 
as the force now being recruited against us on every farm, 
in every factory, and all the schools and colleges of our land. 

This army is being recruited from the ranks of American 
apathy and misunderstanding. 

‘ The curse upon our generation is the prevailing lust for 


+} 


Jan Pe ie ; 
Phat diabolical lust spark 
the growing un-American army. 


, 1: ° 
grist ror this evil recruilti! 


ower over equals. 

drive tor 

ling is In one 

is poverty, pride, or prejudice. Elsewhere it is 

re, envy, frustration of ambition, or hate. But always 

vervwhere, it is the passion for power that propagates 

n-American lie in the fallow of apathetic ignorance and 
misunderstanding of America. 

In the fertile soil of American freedom, 

seed of individual enterprise, the 


rich with the 
“powerbund” is busy sow- 
ing cockle. 

Practically all that millions of young Americans are learn- 
heir country now are ways and means by which 
our country should be fundamentally and radically changed. 
The insidious sowers of cockle tell our citizens in the fac- 
tories, offices, farms, and stores that they are not free indi- 
vidual creatures of God, but congealed and exploited groups 
and classes, whose only hope lies in making war upon another 
equally congealed but entrenched exploiting class. 

For the God-made person and for the morally responsible 
human being, the powerbund is rapidly substituting a man- 
made assortment of irresponsible indissoluble and altogether 
intangible groups—called by such names as capital, labor, 
manage.nent, agriculture, monopoly, business, and govern- 
ment. 

In this rapidly developing collectivism of class-conscious 
groups there is no chance for the self-government of morally 
responsible human beings upon which James Madison relied. 
Responsibility in practically everything covered by the Com- 
mandments is thus shifted from the person to the state, and 
the state since it has no soul to be damned, may violate any 
of these Commandments at will. 

The door is ajar, and thus ready to swing open upon 
William Penn’s terrible prophecy. The tyrant is waiting 
for his summons to take over the vacant throne of God in 
the heart of America. 

This in summary, and in my judgment, points up the pur- 
pose as well as the name of Freedoms Foundation. 

It is a call to the people of our land, to each of whom the 
priceless gift of freedom was given by God and guarded by 
our constitutional system, to speak up and act up each in his 
own way and in his own work for America, to speak up and 
act up for God, for the God-given rights of the individual 
man, for the duty of each to live according to the moral law, 
for the American conviction that only good men can make a 
good society, and last but not least, for constitutionally lim- 
ited government, tied down against the possibility of tyranny 
but empower as Jefferson said, “To restrain men from injur- 
ing one another.” 

These distinguished American men gathered here today 
have done and are doing just this. —To honor them, therefore, 
is a patriotic service of the first order. 
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Vocations 


A CHALLENGE TO AMERICANS 
By HAROLD F. NORTH, Industrial Relations Manager, Swift & Company, Chicago, IIl. 
Delivered at the Second Annual Vocations Day, The University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska, March 15, 1950 


‘ 


T is an honor to be invited and a privilege to give the 
convocation address on your Vocations Day program. 

I suppose each generation as it faces life actually believes 

its problems to be the greatest in all history—and I think 
that will always be so. Probably that is because the memory 


of man runneth short—the illness he may have at the 


moment is always described as insufferable, and later he 
speaks of it as an adventure. Let us for a moment take a 
look at the kind of world in which you are living. You are 
a generation of people born into a troubled world. You are 
preparing yourselves to shoulder the burdens of survival and 
to assume your responsibility to make this a better world in 
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which to live. For these reasons and because of what I 
think I see in the world around us today, I have chosen as 
the subject of this convocation address ‘““Vocations—A Chal- 
lenge to Americans.”” There is so much to be done, so little 
time in which to do it. But what you can do is so important 
in providing the right answers to our problems. 

Many people use the word “vocations” referring to the 
religious life. It is thought .of as self abandonment in a 
religious cause. Occasionally, some people refer to the secular 
teaching profession as a vocation but seldom does the use of 
the word go beyond that. In my judgment the word has both 
a broader meaning and use. Vocations are to be found in most 
any way of life you choose. They are professed in business, 
research, organizational activities and government work as 
well as in the teaching and in religious fields. A vocation 
simply stated is one’s regular employment or occupation. 
But it is also a calling, a summons to a particular state and 
this calling can well be to use your opportunities to make 
this a better world and to preserve Americanism. General 
Eisenhower said not long ago: 

“What we need today is a dynamic constructive force 
to lead the world . .. . except for moral regeneration, 
there is no hope for us, and we are going to disappear one 
day in the dust of an atomic explosion.” 


There is a great need for the development of sound values 
in our thinking and more purposeful action in our lives. 
This is becoming more and more apparent to serious minded 
people who are concerned about what is happening in the 
world today and particularly here in America. You can do 
much to change the world if you will only safeguard what is 
near and dear to us as Americans—that which has made it 
possible for us to be a great nation. You can do it in what- 
ever vocation you may choose for your life’s work. The need 
for it is a challenge to you—the youthful generation of 
Americans about to take its place in the affairs of the world, 
but it is also a challenge to those who are your elders. 

This is your America—and you are a part of a great 
democracy. Because of this you have the benefits of a stand- 
ard of living, and the opportunity for self government not 
to be found under any other kind of government in the 
world. Higher wages are always paid to those who are lucky 
enough to live and work under a democratic form of govern- 
ment. But money isn’t everything. Living in a democracy 
means a lot of big and little things—and if you add them all 
together they mean much in the way of self satisfaction. 

For example, in a democracy you can worship in the 
church of your own choice—send your children to the kind 
of schools where they are taught to think for themselves— 
you can read newspapers that do not agree with one another 
—you can listen to arguments of speechmakers on matters 
of importance to you and then make up your own mind how 
you wish to act. If you don’t like the man who is in public 
office, you can vote to put him out. Nobody can sell you 
anything you don’t want to buy. If you work, it can be at 
something of your own choice. If you don’t like it, you can 
leave it. If you do like it and if you do your job well, the 
chances are better than even you can stay with it as long 
as you want. These are the fruits of freedom! 

Most great enterprises in America had their beginning in 
the foresight, courage, and faith of a single man whose 
vocation as he saw it was more and better service for the 
benefit of mankind. To his own was added the brains, 
courage, and faith of others who found a vocation in their 
work. What these men built, you share today. It couldn’t 
have happened anywhere else in the world with the same 
freedom for all of us. 

Working for a living is a vocation, but it doesn’t mean 


just holding a job—it means having a point of view—it 
means security and self respect—it means the companionship 
of people you like—it means opportunity for advancement. 
In America there are thousands of men and women who 
started at the bottom in self improvement. It also means 
the satisfaction there is to be found in helping to serve the 
needs of people who just couldn’t get along as well without 
what you do for them. All of this means that any worth- 
while job you choose in life is important wherever or what- 
ever it may be. 

Look around and see for yourself which man is happier— 
the one who does something worth while in life to support 
himself and his family,—or the one who has the reputation of 
depending on the charity of others to support him. Good 
reputations in business, education, and public life cannot be 
bought; they are earned and they are kept alive by loyal 
people pulling together for progress. This is true of nations 
as well. To keep all this for yourselves and your families 
in the years ahead is worth your best effort. 

Let us look at the record of progress in the United States. 
It has only 6% of the world’s land and 7% of the world’s 
population. Nevertheless, under a democratic form of gov- 
ernment and in a free society it has provided for its people 
85% of the world’s automobiles—34%% of the world’s meat 
—50% of the world’s hospital beds—92% of the world’s 
bath tubs—48% of the radio sets and 52% of the world’s 
high school enrollments are American boys and girls. Free 
Americans at work have created 45% of the world’s total 
wealth—putting it another way—it takes 7 hours of work 
for the average American to earn enough money to buy a 
pair of shoes—in England 15 hours is needed, and in Russia 
98 hours. 

Free Americans have done much to preserve life—rather 
than to destroy it as in some other countries. In the United 
States there are 140 doctors per 100,000 population—in 
England there are 114, in New Zealand 103, in France 75, 
and only 4 in China. Life expectancy in the United States 
has steadily increased from only 40 years in 1850 to 68 years 
in 1948. Infant mortality per 1,000 births has decreased 
from a figure of 100 in 1915 to 32 in 1949. One could go 
on and on. 

But along with our accomplishments there is another side 
to the story of America because the human nature of people 
is a mixture of both virtues and vices—perhaps the worst of 
these is a growing indifference to duty and _ responsibility 
that is paralyzing American institutions. When only 49 
million voters in the last general election were interested 
enough to go to the polls to vote for a president and a 
congress and 45 million eligible voters in these United States 
were too indifferent to cast their precious ballot, it’s time 
to do something about it. 

It is alarming to see all around us in this great country 
of ours the extent to which people don’t know where they 
are going or how to get there—and worse than their con- 
fusion is their attitute of futility or indifference about the 
whole matter and its consequences. Too many people seem 
never to have learned, or have long since forgotten, the 
basic truth that every human being gets his fundamental 
rights from God—not from the State. Too few people seem 
to understand that God created man in His own image and 
likeness. As civilization became more complex, man created 
the State. The chief purpose of the State—as the Founding 
Fathers repeatedly affirmed in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—is to protect these God given rights of the individual. 

We are in the midst of a world-wide conflict—it is a 
conflict of ideas. On the one hand there is the idea of the 
American way of life and on the other is the totalitarian 
idea of socialism, facism, Nazism, or Communism, what- 
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ever you may choore to call it. The American way of life 
founded on a fundamental belief in God. 
freedom of the individual man. The totalitarian way 
of lite is founded on the belief that the individual has no 
lignity and no importance except as he exists to serve the 
tate—which is his master. The outcome of this conflict of 
ideas will decide whether we shall remain a free people. 

The syndicated column of Billy Rose “Pitching Horse- 
shoes” that appeared in January 30 issue of the Chicago 
Sun-Times was a powerful message. It shows the great 
need for all real Americans, young and old, to do some- 
thing serious if we are to stem the tide of this silly notion 
that you can get something for nothing. Freedom is not 
free—you have to protect it if you want to keep it. The 
column reads, and | quote— 

“Tf anyone is going to lay a cornerstone in 1950, 1 would 
ugvest he seal up the following items for the benefit of 
the folks in 2050. 

“1. A copy of the Congressional Record. It will make 
dullish reading, I grant you, but it will prove that our 
legislators could sound off on anything from the price of 
asparagus to the plight of the Zuni Indians. And if what’s 
happening in Europe or Asia is the shape of things to come, 
it will undoubtedly interest our descendants to know there 
once was a time when a legally elected representative could 
shoot off his face without being shot an hour later. 

‘2. A $20 gold piece. At the rate we're going, by 2050 

a pound of butter may be worth more than a pound of 
printed money, and there’s no telling how much the lucky 
finder may be able to buy with 20 bucks worth of yellow 
stuff. 
“3. A pay check, complete with stub showing all tax 
deductions. It’s my hunch it will amaze the folks of the 
tuture to realize that back in 1950 a guy did have a few 
bucks left after the government was through with him. 

“4. A copy of the New York classified telephone direc- 
tory to show how enterprising 8,000,000 people used to be 
when their enterprise was really free and frolicsome. 

“5S. A copy of James Thurber’s ‘Is Sex Necessary?’ to 
how the kinds of questions we are asking ourselves. And 
a copy of the Kinsey report to show the kinds of answers 
we are vetting. 


It recognizes 
the 


“6. A toy balloon filled with hydrogen to prove that 
this destructive gas was once used in the public interest. 

“7. A print by This cultural left-over may 
amuse our 2Ist century friends, and if it doesn’t it will at 
lenst teach them there once were countries where even a 
Communist could paint as he pleased. 

“S$. The cover of Time magazine of January 17—the 
one with the picture of Mark III, the electronig computing 
machine developed at Harvard. Also, the accompanying 
irticle suggesting, on the basis of Prof. Norbert Wiener’s 
new science of cybernetics, that the world may eventually 
be ruled by this machine’s offspring, since the machine’s 
brains are getting larger and larger while man’s brains are 
getting smaller and smaller. 

“GQ. A snapshot of the immigration building on Ellis 
Island. Generations hence, people may be curious to know 
what the island was used for, because by then it will prob- 
ably be a launching platform for robot missiles, and similar 
knick-knacks. 

“10. An architect’s model of a voting booth. And with 
it, instructions on how you can pull a lever and vote a 
straight ticket, or flip off any candidate you don’t like and 
flip on the one you tavor for a particular office. 

“I'd take it kindly if the man laying the cornerstone were 
to make certain that the curtain is on the model—that bit 
of cloth which makes it possible for one to vote without a 
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cop peeking over his shoulder. This curtain, 1 suspect, is 
darn near the most important piece of equipment we have 
in 1950.” The end of quotation. 

A vocation to banish indifference and to sell Americanism 
is a challenge that will call for the best that is in you and 
it is worth the price. 

Every honest American believes in the principles of social 
justice but dishonest people abuse the administration of the 
laws designed to promote it and accept benefits under the 
laws without justice. The pity of it is that today few 
people consider it wrong or seem to care what it may cost 
them in the end. It seems that our efforts to provide social 
justice and security have been through methods that both 
restrict individual opportunity and discourage the expres- 
sion of individual initiative. Reduced production and the 
tax burden that are bound to result can become unbearable. 
This suggests the question “Shall we encourage individual 
initiative, provide increased opportunities for it to work, 
and reward extraordinary accomplishment or shall we be 
content with the promises of a doubtful security in ma- 
terial things that is both uncertain and can never be guar- 
anteed?” Where is no such thing as a “free lunch.” 

A generation ago the books of Horatio Alger were read 
by almost all youngsters. His books were many, and each 
was a simple example of how to achieve success. Each was 
a consuming inspiration and for many youngsters pointed 
the way to great personal achievement. Often times I ask 
myself these questions—Who killed Horatio Alger? What 
was wrong with his idea of “work and win’’—or the story 
of “rags to riches’? Since when can we afford not to exalt 
the simple virtues of—honesty, patience, reliability, energy, 
ambition, and above all personal sacrifice? These virtues 
are the only sure way to success. Why do fond and well 
meaning parents struggle to educate their children and ex- 
plain their sacrifice with the statement “I don’t want my 
children to work as hard as | do for so little?” I keep 
asking myself, “What is wrong with dignified manual 
work ?” 

Why is it that people put so much emphasis on financial 
status and achievement as the “yardsticks” for determining 
man’s success in this life? Why is it that so many people 
look with pity and disdain upon the fine men and women 
who day after day gloriously manifest the real virtues of 
toil and personal sacrifice to produce the necessities of life 
for us, or to educate our children, or to minister to our 
physical and spiritual needs, or to enter honestly into a career 
of government service. 

Fortunately for us, the question—‘Opportunity or Se- 
curity?” is not an “either or else’ matter. Opportunity is 
the doorway to a better life—it provides the satisfaction 
that is found in serving mankind, it is the foundation stone 
of genuine security. Opportunity is the very essence of 
Freedom—the “possession of a self-determining power,” a 
right and a freedom to do things—freedom to do what one 
chooses as long as it does not interfere with the rights of 
others. Unfortunately for all of us, security has come to 
mean for many people today Freedom from Care, Freedom 
from Want, and even Freedom from Work. This is a false 
security that can be supported only by conquest or confisca- 
tion—and where in justice, are the worlds to conquer. 

It is written “that if a man would gain his life, he must 
lose it.”” Translated this means the joy of a life freely de- 
voted to the service of mankind, each person in his own 
way, and thus service to God who created him. It means 
putting more into each job than you are paid for doing. 
Putting it another way, you must learn all there is to know 
about your own job and then learn all you can about the 
other fellow’s job. The lives of successful men and women 
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show that service of this kind is the only road to both suc- 
cess and genuine security. 

Today we are at the crossroads—from here on we must 
choose either the Freedom Road to ever better living—work- 
ing to preserve the American way of life, or we can travel 
the Rocky Road of State slavery with its rosy promises— 
only to find in the end its horrible realities. 

In the light of all this, I can imagine many of you are 
asking the question “How can I know my vocatign?” The 
answer will be found only through sincere self-examination. 
You must make a real effort to find the answer to another 
more important question “What does it take to satisfy the 
demands which I am making on life?” 

Some people like to change the shape or form of things, 
move them from one place to another—others like to ex- 
change or barter goods and services—for such people is the 
field of business. Some people like to work with ideas— 
to develop man’s spiritual, cultural, and technical thinking 
and promote his actions. For these people are the fields of 
religion and education. There is no greater joy than that 
which comes in the service of God, bringing religion into 
the lives of people or that service devoted to the teaching 
of children and young people. 

Some people find happiness in organization activities such 
as those of government, public welfare, and in labor unions. 
The enormous growth of these agencies offer real oppor- 
tunities for vocations. The attitude of resentment toward 
them on the part of some people has created a serious need 
for more good leaders and more good servants, if these 
organizations are going to serve the best interests of the 
people. 

Whatever your choice of vocation may be, you will always 
find those who lead and those who follow—but always re- 
member that both leading or following when well and 
honestly done is dignified, and that both are economically 
and socially desirable. We need to encourage people to ac- 
cept this point of view. 

Yours is a great opportunity—and it is a great challenge— 
and this also applies to your elders. The lazy of mind and 
body will tell you there are no more opportunities—no more 
trails to blaze—but that is a disgraceful refuge for the 
indolent and indifferent persons. It is true opportunities 
may seem to be narrowed when viewed only on a horizontal 
plane, but they have not been and never will be completely 
exhausted. At the same time your opportunities are limit- 
less when you consider them on a vertical plane—G. F. 
Swift, Sr., who founded the great business to which I have 
dedicated my working life used to say “The best a man 
ever did shouldn’t be his yardstick for the rest of his life.” 
This is the spirit of which progress is born. 

The opportunities for vocations are endless and some can 
be seen in the headlines of our daily newspapers: strikes— 
actual or threatened; defiance of existing !aw—even failure 
to use the laws as they were intended. Think of the bar- 
gaining table philosophy of some union leaders and of their 
followers asking more and more for doing less and less— 
even to the destruction of some businesses. Consider the 
futile efforts people are making to find industrial peace and 
prosperity on the unjust and faulty premises that all busi- 
ness is bad; that it exploits both its workers and the public; 
or that all people who belong to labor unions are disloyal 
to their employers and are capable of dishonesty. 

The fields of business management and that of labor 
union leadership both offer great opportunities for genuine 
vocations. If you decide to enter either one remember that 
business management and labor leaders have common re- 
sponsibilities: these are to make each business socially and 
economically desirable—to find new and better ways to make 


more and more goods and services available to society. They 
also have a common interest: it is to provide genuine se- 
curity for both through proper growth and stability for 
the business and not economic destruction through unwise 
security programs that will price both the business and its 
employes out of the market. Increased productivity bene- 
fits the owners of the business, those who work in it, and 
all of the people for which it exists to serve. 

To bring arder out of this threatened chaos can be your 
vocation—it is a great challenge. 

It is easy to imagine your next queston: “After I have 
selected my vocation, how can I use it to the best advan- 
tage?” If your choice is the field of business, make sure 
you are in a position to make sound judgments in choosing 
the market for your skill and interests. This requires thor- 
ough investigation, comparisons of opportunity, location, 
and environment factors. This applies to both self-employ- 
ment and employment by someone else who supplies the 
capital and a place for you to work. 

If you choose to become an employe of someone else, ex- 
amine your prospective employer’s principles for the en- 
during success of his business. Be sure they are proper. 
Look for the opportunity to make full use of your acquired 
skills and to develop new skills. Finally, be certain that 
your choice will make you feel that you are part of a worth 
while job in life. 

If you choose to enter business management, have you 
ever thought about what business expects of you when you 
will apply for work? It will expect you to have adequate 
training in certain basic skills—an ability to read instruc- 
tions, letters and reports intelligently; a skill in the oral 
and written expression of your ideas; the ability to per- 
form accurately and rapidly the fundamental operations of 
arithmetic; but in all of these you must also demonstrate 
an ability to think—logically and clearly. Without this 
ability to think effectively all other talents you may possess 
are of little use. 

You will be expected to show the early development of 
certain basic traits of character; honesty; reliability, energy, 
and ambition. To be successful you must feel a full appre- 
ciation of the importance of certain attitudes: for your 
fellows a feeling of kindness, courtesy, consideration, and 
unselfishness. You need a sense of true values about your 
place in business and what you may reasonably hope to secure 
from it. 

You must have a proper understanding of the distinction 
between education and training; your attendance at school 
has given you an opportunity for an education. But that 
is only the beginning. Education has for its purpose the 
inculcation of certain broad principles of conduct, ideals, 
and basic philosophies. At best it is only a framework of 
reference that makes it possible for you to understand busi- 
ness problems and help you find the best way to solve them. 
Education helps you to learn how to do a job but you have 
to do it. On the other hand training is designed to develop 
specific skills; the ability to do things. Education provides 
the foundation for training and your training begins where 
education leaves off. Even after a vocational education, it 
takes time and patience to acquire the technical competence 
to complete your training on the job and be able to give it 
full expression. And to reach the top of the ladder is the 
job of a lifetime. 

Finally, you must develop the ability to translate your 
education and your training into the production of useful 
things and the performance of a service that society wants. 
There is no point or value in a diploma or a degree unless 
it can find useful expression in your life. I am impressed 
by a news article which recently came to my attention—it 
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eils an all too common story of the attitudes of people— 
young and old. The title is “Not Rare Today.” And I 
quote—"‘I was figuring on starting some kind of business, 
but most every business is already engaged in more than’s 
necessary; and then I ain’t got no business ability. What I 
vant is something that don’t call for no kind of ability 
whatsoever and no kind of exertion to speak of, and ain’t 
out of town, and pays good, and has a future.” end of 
quotation. 

lf you were to ask me, this is a storv of how not to begin 
a vocation. You must above everything else develop that 

lity to sell yourself to a prospective employer. He is in- 
terested only in what you can do to make his business grow 
profitably. This can be done if you will be honest with 
vourselt in choosing your vocation. Then develop your 


sales talk with sincerity to merchandise your skill and in- 
terest, which should in fact represent your vocation, in a way 
that will appeal to a prospective employer. 

Let me leave one last thought with you in the sincere 
hope that you will take it to heart in choosing your voca- 
tion and then profess it throughout your life. Man can 
lessen the burden of his toil by improving his tools but he 
must continue to labor if he wants to improve his standard 
of living. Your freedom is a most precious gift of God— 
He gave you a free will to determine your way of life at the 
same time He gave you body and soul. The Founding 
Fathers of this great country fashioned a constitution to 
protect your God given right—don’t let anyone take it 
away from you with rosy promises of security that can be 
bought only at the price of lost opportunity. 


Quo Vadis? 


ADAPT YOUR TRAINING TO YOUR JOB 
By HOWARD L. BEVIS, President, The Ohio State University 


Delivered at Commencement Exercises of the Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, June 9, 1950 


OUR years ago I saw the most of you in a body. Since 
then I have seen a few of you often, some of you 
seldom, others not at all. One of the concomitants of 

size is organization and with organization comes delegation 
of duties and opportunities. In our case, the consequent lack 
of opportunity to meet all of you is, for me, a source of 
personal regret. 

In the four years you have been at Ohio State, the uni- 
versity has attained its largest growth—nearly twenty-six 
thousand students, nearly twenty-four hundred members in 
ts instructional force, nearly five thousand employees of all 
kinds. In this connection, it is worth remembering that its 
ratio of teaching personnel to students is approximately one 
to ten, and the average size, undergraduate class is between 
twenty-five and thirty. 

In this four-year period, the university has had absolutely 
and relatively the largest legislative appropriations, the most 
venerous measure of public support, in all its history. The 
reason for that was you—Qhio’s public, its tax payers, 
wanted Ohio’s veterans to be given their chance. 

In this period, the university has had its greatest period 
of building construction—28 projects, adding about 40 per 
cent to the total cubage of the campus, at a total cost, includ- 
‘ag the two state hospital buildings in the medical center, of 
more than thirty million dollars. All previous buildings com- 
ined, had cost about 24 millions. 

In this period, the university has had its greatest growth 
in research, greatest both in quantity and quality. Choice 
between research projects, to insure that its space, its equip- 
ment and its personnel may be employed to the greatest 
public good, is now a problem for the university. 

In this four-year period, while the faculty grew in size it 
also grew in quality. In competence and distinction, the 
faculty has demonstrably attained new stature. This distinc- 
tion is reflected in the value of your diplomas. With increased 
public support have come increased private benefactions. Con- 
trary to a belief once prevalent—the greater the public sup- 
port the more and the larger appear to be the private gifts. 
Vice versa, the growth of private giving appears to stimulate 
rather than stifle public appropriation. 

During your four years here, the university celebrated its 
75th anniversary—seventy-five years from a corn field to a 


cosmopolis; a true university with more than eighty-five 
departments, which bring to a focus here the learning and 
the culture of the world. In this 75th year, we conferred 
the 75,000th degree. It went to a married veteran. 

To have been a part of this university in this four-year 
period will always be to you, I am sure, a source of loyalty 
and pride, the more so because this same period has been to 
you a time of inconvenience and forbearance. To make room 
for all, every one has had to move over, to stand back, to 
bear and share. Your spirit in doing this has been an inspira- 
tion. You have had to attend classes at night, to put up 
with stove-heated, wooden classrooms, to find housing where 
you could. With all our efforts, you found more housing 
for yourselves than we found for you. And, with a hardi- 
hood little known in previous generations, thousands of you 
took unto yourselves wives and husbands and came to school 
as families. Historians have paid their tribute to the Pilgrim 
fathers but a higher tribute to the Pilgrim mothers, who had 
to cope not only with the wilderness but the Pilgrim fathers 
as well. I forbear to press the comparison, but I pause here 
to pay my tribute to the student wives. 

Notwithstanding these adverse conditions, the student re- 
sponse to the opportunity for education has been the finest 
in our annals. Hard conditions produce strong people. Your 
work has been more consistent, your grades better, your de- 
linquencies fewer. Even counting in May week, the student 
body, in the period of the veterans’ bulge, has set a new 
mark in the quality of campus citizenship. In a crowning 
expression of your loyalty, you petitioned, fifteen thousand 
strong, to have an assessment put upon your fee cards to 
build a student union; a union which most of the signers 
will enjoy only when they become alumni. Verily, your good 
works will live after you. 

You often have it pointed out to you, I know, that the 
State at great expense, makes possible your education, and 
this is true. Something like six-sevenths of the cost of your 
instruction is paid by the public; the other seventh, you pay. 
But, I think it is in order to point out here that you have 
already made notable contributions in return, and will, dur- 
ing your collective lives, enrich the State by many-fold the 
cost of its expenditures upon you. In material goods as well 
as in personal life and citizenship, money spent in training 
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human beings is the most profitable investment the State 
can make. 

The most productive principle in all the world is life, 
and educated life has no rival in the payment of dividends. 

Now, most of you have completed your college training. 
Some will come back to do graduate work; but most of you 
will soon take your places in the larger world outside the 
college walls. I am sure that upon many of you time presses. 
As a group, you are a little older; you gave some of your 
years to your country. A good many have responsibilities to 
wives and little ones. In the language of my title, “Quo 
Vadis?”; translated into the vernacular of 1950, “Where 
Do You Go From Here?” 

In the immediate short range, but none-the-less urgent, 
consideration, this question means jobs. Is there a job for 
you? Where, what kind, and for how much? In good part, 
you came here for training in the hope that such training 
would help vou and your families to a more abundant life. 
You have seen preceding classes of seniors take their pick 
of jobs at pretty good beginning salaries. What about you? 
We may as well face the fact that, to some extent, the sell- 
er’s market is over. The war-time shortages are being caught 
up and we have been supplying an unusual number of col- 
lege graduates. In the commercial world “order taking” is 
having to be replaced by “selling”. You, too, are going to 
have to sell harder, and, perhaps, offer a better product. 

Does this discourage you? Not if I have correctly gauged 
your character. You are a better product. Your college 
records prove that. And, any group of men and women who 
will go through what you have gone through to get your 
training will have what it takes to get jobs. “Hope De- 
ferred Maketh the Heart Sick” is a proverb spoken only 
of weaklings. 

Fine, you say, but will there really be jobs? Assuming 
the continuance of peace, I think there will. Not, perhaps, 
exactly the jobs you would like best or the ones you have 
counted on getting. It has been my observation that com- 
paratively few successful people achieve success in the pre- 
cise ways they expected in advance. But, as long as American 
production continues to expand, there will be jobs. Jobs are 
not made by scarcity but by plenty. So long as we can pro- 
duce newer and better things at lower and lower prices, 
there will be plenty. New and better things at lower prices 
mean wider markets, larger production and, consequently, 
more jobs. Our production is still expanding and I think 
there will be jobs for you. But, I should be less than candid 
if I did not express my concern about factors in our economy 
which tend to create scarcities, raise prices and constrict 
production. To the extent that these forces prevail, there 
will assuredly be fewer and more poorly paid jobs. 

Production is especially dependent upon trained people. 
You have received fundamental training but you should not 
assume that you are completely trained. 

There is no substitute for training on the job. The uni- 
versity’s function is to give you a broad and fundamental 
training, capable of being adapted to a variety of specific 
requirements. Your function is to adapt this training to the 
job you happen to get. No one can do that for you. There 
is an old-fashioned quality called “gumption’’. If you are as 
smart as I think you are, you will use your gumption and 
adapt your training to what your employer thinks he needs. 

When Edward, Prince of Wales, was being lavishly en- 
tertained in one of Long Island’s most elaborate houses, he 
saw among numberless art treasures there a small statue of 
a man with a pick. “What is that?” he inquired. “That,” 
said his host, “is a statute of my father.” It is the American 
creed that useful work is dignified. 

An Ohio Congressman, visiting the Philippines, saw a 





whole family working in a rice paddy. Mother, sisters, 
brothers, all were wading in the shallow water, sowing the 
seeds for the indispensable crop; all but one young man who 
sat in the shade of a tree holding by its tether a water 
buftalo. “Why,” asked the American, “do you not help the 
“Why?” said the young man, “why, I'm a college 
rraduate.”’ an American college gradu- 


others?” 
No work is beneath 


ite if it is honest work and the best he can get at the time. 

It is human nature to want security. We have to live 
from day to day ‘and, today, security means a job. But you 
would never have come to Ohio State if day-to-day living 


were the top of your ambition. You came to be prepared tor 
opportunity and to quote from the recent commencement 
address of a conspicuously successful American, a trustee of 
this university, who began as poor as any of you: “Oppor- 
tunity is Battering Down Your Door.” 
security. Success lies in struggle and so, in the long run, 
does security itself. 

You have heard people sav: We are training too many 
young people; there won't be jobs enough for them. You 
will hear it again. Think twice before you believe it. ‘Trained 
people make jobs. How many jobs, how many thousands of 
jobs do you suppose have been created because Charles F. 
Kettering became a trained engineer? Suppose we had estab- 
lished a quota on training just before he came for his! But, 
you say, he is an exceptional man. So he is, but only in 
degree. The principle is still sound. 

If you think I am dealing, today, in paradoxes, let me 
give you another. We in America stand at Armageddon, 
stand for the sovereign personality of man, stand for the 
individual for whom the State exists. Our stand will be a 
turning point in history. The Civil War, The American 
Revolution, The Defeat of Napoleon, The Containment of 
Islam, The Halting of the Hordes of Genghis Khan, these 
were turning points upon which hinged the futures of their 
times. None of these turning points was more critical than 
the one we now confront. Two concepts of human living 
divide the world: the concept of free men served by the 
State; the concept of the totalitarian state served by the 
people. The scales waver in the balance, and here is the 
paradox: as your state goes, so go you! Singly, none can 
stand against the power that has spread over Asia and reaches 
out toward other lands. Only as we join hands to support 
our state can its way of individual life be preserved and the 
many stand erect, free men, unhumbled by the few. 


Success never lies in 


Again, let us not deceive ourselves; this may mean war. 
I do not think it necessarily does mean war; and out of the 
memory of two wars in one lifetime, I pray that the cup of 
a third war may mercifully pass from our lips. I believe 
that if war can be averted for the next few years, the pros- 
pects of peace will improve. But we are dealing with for- 
eign rulers, hardened themselves by struggle, who have little 
respect for life and no compassion for weakness. They do 
respect strength and decision; and if we are to survive, our 
state must be strong, and our state must know its own mind. 

What does this mean for you, for all of us? Does it mean 
that to have the needed strength, to muster the firm decision, 
we, too, shall have to make the state our master and submit 
to the dictation of another Hitler, Mussolini, Tojo or Stalin? 
Must our liberty be the price of our freedom ? 

My answer is the American answer: we oppose to the 
totalitarian power, the discipline of free men, the discipline 
of the playing field, the discipline of American enterprise, the 
discipline of free government. 

We select our leaders. We change them when we choose, 
but, in action we follow them. Even as we follow them. our 
strength is in the retention of our individual power to think, 
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experiment, to risk. Our leadership draws its strength 
trom those it leads. It encourages individual initiative, it 
seeks advice while it gives commands. To the sophisticated 
lisbelief of despots, we oppose the results of our own experi- 
ence. Pragmatically, historically, it has worked. We believe 
it will work again, and we stake our future on that belief. 
We can be united, we can be strong. If we are strong, we 
can be free. 

Why can we do what other nations think they cannot do? 
Partly, no doubt, the answer is to be found in the habits and 
character of the peoples. Our people like to make their own 
decisions. But popular decision, including the decision to 
follow leadership in action, can stand up in competitive 
truggle only if it is intelligent decision. Leadership can draw 
strength from its following only if there is intelligent fol- 
lowing. In a large and growing measure the American an- 
wer is in the American universities. 


The Road 
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You will go as the nation goes. The nation will go where 
its leadership takes it. Its leadership will come increasingly 
from this and other schools. 

It is no mere platitude, in this year of 1950, that your 
going forth from this campus is fraught with fateful conse- 
quence. As strong and trained people, your own future is 
likely to be what you make it. The serious question for most 
of you is the question of our national future. As citizens 
you will be leaders, leaders of large groups or small. You 
will also be followers. May God grant you the wisdom of 
both. 

You will go forth, I know, both in gladness and in sorrow. 
Ohio State’s great family shares in the gladness of your 
accomplishment. In your sadness, let me recall to your 
memories the words of the psalmist: “He that goeth forth 
and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 


to Success 


RIGHT DIRECTIONS MUST BE FOLLOWED 
By the VERY REVEREND JAMES J. McLARNEY, O.P., Prior, St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio 
Baccalaureate Address, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., June 11, 1950 


ONS of Georgetown—Alma Mater today takes counsel 
_ with her years and with the experience of a century 
and three-quarters, looks forward to the fields of your 
activity in the future. The campus of the University is an 
attractive scene in this season. You take your friends and 
relatives through it and point out this building, that tree, 
and the other hall, significant of important things in your 
lives during your education. Similarly from this view point 
of Baccalaureate Day we look forward to the campus or field 
of your active lives after you leave Georgetown. We can 
point out upon the campus of daily life this advantage and 
that mistake or those principles which are most significant 
in the lives of successful Catholic men. 

Alma Mater, with the experience of 150 such occasions 
as this, takes counsel with her years today. A loving and 
solicitous counsel, as she looks out upon the campus of the 
future. 

Alma Mater! How few there are who know, as that 
phrase is employed so many times in this season, the origin 
of the words. In Paris of the Middle Ages when the Uni- 
versity was founded in the shadow of Notre Dame, its for- 
tunes were identified with the Cathedral. Faculty and 
students referred to Our Blessed Mother of the Cathedral 
and of the school as one and the same. The Dear Mother 
of our Redeemer, Alma Mater Redemptoris, was the mother 
of all their studies. When we use the words today we ful- 
fill the prophecy of Our Lady that all generations would 
call her blessed and dear. Alma Mater takes counsel for us 
today. 

The preacher on such an occasion can express but an idea 
or two out of which he has learned to sow some good to 
avoid a little evil. He is circumscribed by time and place. 
He must try to be simple. 

I offer to you the notion that a good and faithful life is a 
simple and not a complicated thing if we take the right 
directions, if we invoke and practice the right principles. A 
journey to the Coast might become complicated as we go 
along but no one can say that it is not a simple thing 
to face the right direction. Today it is a matter of direc- 
tions, a matter of right principles. 





The faith is a simple thing, not complicated, as many 
would have us believe. The practice of the faith demands 
three codes, a code of belief, a code of conduct and a code 
of discipline. 

The code of belief is the Apostles Creed. If one knows 
that Creed, its implications, and abides by it he can never 
be far from the truth. 

The code of conduct is the Ten Commandments. They 
are the basic moral law of civilization. If one holds to them 
and obeys them he will never take the wrong road or wander 
in a false direction. The code of discipline is the Six Pre- 
cepts of the church which make us hew to the line and keep 
the rules so that our membership in Christ’s church will not 
be a willy-nilly devil-may-care affair. Such is the simplicity 
of our faith. 

Every organization, whatever it may be, needs a code of 
belief, a code of operation and a code of discipline—so also 
the great society which is Christ’s church and of which you 
are destined to be leaders and teachers. 

There is no other reason for a college education except 
that it trains leaders. And every leader must be in some way 
a teacher or else there is no good sense in his leadership. 

What is the lesson of the teacher, the graduate of George- 
town, unless it be the truth? And the truth is God. Accord- 
ing to what map, along what road will this leader who is 
the graduate of Georgetown take his followers unless it be 
a road which goes to God. There is no other reason for an 
education such as that which you have completed unless it 
be to teach in your own way the ways of God, and to lead 
along the way to God. 

A teacher must know his lesson well. A leader must know 
the road. A complicated thing, you will say, and yet by 
another classification we can at least symbolize the future 
and simplify its problems. 

The teacher must know the ways of God. Supernaturally, 
a knowledge of God can be gained by those habits of mind 
which we call the theological virtues: Faith, Hope and 
Charity. A leader now-a-days must have faith, a belief in 
God so invincible as to be something like vision. The leader 
today must have a hope, a confidence in God which in spite 
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of the arrant nonsense and high placed stupidity of world 
leaders must be something like the possession of Him who 
is with us all days even to the consummation of the world. 

Faith, Hope, Charity—these three. And the greatest of 
these is Charity, a love of God and love of neighbor for the 
sake of God, so ardent as to be through dark days and bright 
as a union with goodness itself. 

Faith, Hope and Charity are the studies of God which any 
great teacher must make and practice and teach. Remember 
them. They are as the three nails in the cross, which nail a 
man to his supernatural destiny. Three nails. Draw a line 
from the right hand to the feet and from the feet to the 
left hand and you have spelled victory. Faith, Hope and 
Charity, they which overcome the world for you. 

The leader must know the map of his journey. A journey 
which can become complicated unless he be properly oriented 
to a divine compass. He must know the road. He must 
know the steps of the way and here again we might simplify 
his task by pointing out that a safe arrival and the proper 
delivery of his followers will hinge upon four moral habits 
which we call the cardinal virtues. They are four habits, or 
policies or principles of conduct upon which all good conduct 
hinges. They are justice, prudence, temperance and forti- 
tude. 

Justice is that virtue whereby we give to every person 
what belongs to him, to everyone his due. Justice is not 
mere legality—Justice is that which makes the law itself 
legal. Justice is of God in origin. It does not depend upon 
the arbitrary arrangements of men. Remember that, Sons 
of Georgetown. Without Justice there can be no peace, no 
tranquility, no prosperity and no success for anyone. Justice 
is everybody’s business all day long. 

Prudence is the virtue which God gives to his creatures 
so that they may use not only their hands but their heads. 





It is the testing virtue, the intellectual proving ground of 
good deeds and bad. Prudence is not for “prudes,”’ it is for 
leaders who are Apostles for goodness and Patriots for 
liberty. 

Temperance is that habit of will whereby we control the 
searching desires of our animal nature. It tempers our flesh 
to our spirit. It does not break. It does not frustrate, but 
it brings to life the grace of perfect balance. Now-a-days 
people are prone to ration everything but their pleasure. 
If we could temper and balance the pleasures of men and 
women, we would have a better world. 

And here you come in Sons of Georgetown. 

And you go out with the great virtue of fortitude which 
means bravery. Bravery to be just whatever the issue, 
bravery to be prudent whatever the price you must pay. 
Bravery to be temperate when all others are running wild. 

Justice, Prudence, Temperance and Fortitude. They are 
like the four end pieces of the cross which go to the points 
of the compass. The North, South, East and West. They 
are the moral cross of our good men. Faith, Hope and 
Charity. These three. They count now and they must al- 
ways count if you are to be leaders and teachers. 

Justice, Prudence, Fortitude and Temperance. These 
four. They count now. They must always count if you are 
to make a mark in the world. 

You may make a mark upon the campus of life but unless 
it be in the direction of God and in the love of neighbor 
then, no matter how deep the mark, how bright your glory, 
in the end nothing will have failed like your success. 

Lead then the way to God, teach men the ways of God 
for whatever can be shown forth upon the campus of life 
in the last graduation, in the great commencement of 
eternity, Christ is the way and God is your goal. 


The House of Seven Pillars 


MORAL UNDERGIRDINGS 


OF EDUCATION 


By DANIEL L. MARSH, President of Boston University 


Baccalaureate Address, Boston University, Boston, Mass., 


INCE this is my twenty-fifth successive Baccalaureate 

sermon at Boston University, and since you are the 

mid-century class, it might not be inappropriate for 
me to sum up for you the moral undergirdings of education 
which I have tried to direct at Boston University for the 
past quarter of a century. 

In each year’s program we have printed a quotation from 
former President Franklin Carter of Williams College (even 
as it is on this year’s program), in which President Carter 
says that as the baccalaureate sermon in New England Col- 
leges “has commonly been preached by the highest officer 
of the college, and is the last formal act of instruction given 
to a body of young men [and women] who have spent to- 
gether four formative years in liberal study, it has served 
to mark the high estimate put upon religious instruction by 
our fathers, and to exhibit in a concrete way their purpose 
to subordinate all training to Christian doctrine and life. 
Few scenes are more impressive...” You may read the 
rest of the quotation for yourself. 

My subject this year is “The House of Seven Pillars.” 
“The House of 


Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote a novel about 
Seven Gables.” 
but Hawthorne filled it with fiction. 


“The House of Seven 


It is an actual house, still standing in Salem; 
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Pillars” is an imaginative house, but filled with wisdom. 
The Scriptural text which suggests the title is in the book 
of Proverbs, 9:1—‘Wisdom hath builded her house, she 
hath hewn out her seven pillars.” This text lends itself 
naturally to analogical treatment, but it is easy to overdo 
analogy. The frame of reference in the proverb is that of 
an oriental house of Biblical times. Wisdom is represented 
as building a house. Seven pillars have been hewn out and 
erected. They are the seven pillars which support the bal- 
cony around the banquet hall. The Scripture goes on to say 
that a banquet is being prepared by Wisdom. 

It is the house of Wisdom, and Wisdom has hewn out 
seven pillars. Make note of that fact. These seven pillars 
have not been fashioned by somebody else, nor did they drop 
down ready-made from heaven. They have been hewn out 
by the builder of the house. 

I am going to specify seven pillars for your house of wis- 
dom; but you must hew them out for yourself. Every one 
of them is the result of attention to a preconceived plan, and 
of hard work in the plan’s fulfillment. If you pay attention 
to what I am classifying under the headings of these seven 
pillars, you will have a summary of the fundamental prin- 
ciples which have guided me in my administration of Bos- 
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n University’s educational program for the 
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First Pt is Knowledge. 


ers to som at 


past quarter 
a tendency, in 
information, as 
were not a very important item in modern educa- 
But let me assure you that your house of wisdom will 
lapse unless it has the support of knowledge. 

Whatever else education may be or may not be, it cer- 
tainly means an accumulation of factual knowledge. “Knowl- 

lve is power.” li 
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The world is always ready to listen to the 
in who know S. 


ind remember what you learn. 


Therefore, read, study, discuss, explore,— 
There are no short cuts to 
‘There is no excellence this side of drudgery. 
(jenius is still one-fourth inspiration and three-fourths per- 


ration, 


iCarniny. 


\ large part of the responsibility of an institution of higher 
learning is the transmission of the accumulated knowledge 
of the ages. Curriculums have been devised with the expec- 
tation that students will learn something. Members of the 
taff of instruction are paid salaries to impart information 
ind to stir up within the students an insatiable hunger and 
thirst for knowledge. 

The money that a university spends for research is merely 
the quest of new knowledge—pushing back the horizons of 
knowledge in order to explore what lies beyond the horizon. 

[t is because this pillar of knowledge must be hewn out 
by the sweat of one’s brain that I deplore the intrusion of 
lazy short-cuts which fool a student into thinking he is 
learning something when he is not. I refer particularly to 
television. A rash of television sets has broken out all over 
If the craze continues with the present level of 
programs, we are destined to have a nation of morons; for 
the habit of reading is a sine qua non of intelligence, and tele- 
vision will make impossible the formation of such a habit on 
the part Francis is still 


America. 


rt of young people. Bacon’s dictum 


true that “Reading maketh a full man; conference a ready — 


man; and writing an exact man.”” Benjamin Franklin, prob- 
ibly through unconscious memory which he mistook for crea- 
tive imagination, said nearly the same thing: “Reading 
a full man—meditation a profound man—discourse a 
man.” Wise old Samuel Johnson declared that “Books 
a secret influence on the understanding; we 
at pleasure obliterate ideas: he that reads books of 
though without any fixed desire of improvement, 
will grow more knowing; he that entertains himself with 
moral or religious treatises, will imperceptibly advance in 
goodness; the ideas which are often offered to the mind, 
will at last find a lucky moment when it is disposed to re- 
ceive them.” 
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The first pillar in the banquet hall of wisdom is knowl- 


1 


eC. 

The Second Pillar is Freedom. 1 have repeatedly during 
the past twenty-five stressful years pled for freedom. Free- 
dom means to be untrammeled, free from restraint, from 


fetters. No house of wisdom can be built unless it be sup- 
ported by freedom. True education is impossible apart from 
academic freedom, which means that each professor and 
student is free to seek the truth in his own way, to form his 
own opinions, to arrive at his own conclusions, and to an- 
nounce his own convictions. He is not to be limited by 
itented dogma, faint-hearted consideration, inherited tra- 
ition or acquired prejudices. He does not need to bend the 
knee to error, nor to fawn before flattery, nor to cringe 
before denunciation, nor to yield to the lawless impulse of 
his own self. 


Likewise, wisdom hews to the line of political freedom, 


1 
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! 
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which means that the people are free to govern themselves, 
free to live their lives in their own way, free to choose their 
own officers, free to hold those officers responsible for the 
conduct of government, and free to dismiss them if they fail 
to serve the best interests of the people. Freedom of enter- 
prise is far more than a shibboleth. 

For religious freedom, we plead also—freedom of con- 
science, freedom to worship God in one’s own way. Free- 
dom of faith means the right not only to worship undisturbed, 
but also to propagate one’s religion. It means freedom from 
a dictator in any ecclesiastical system, freedom from burn- 
ing of proscribed books, freedom of access for everybody to 
the open Bible, freedom from interference with the pro- 
nouncements of the pulpit. 

And yet, we must never forget that freedom—religious, 
academic, political, or any other kind—is not absolute. Wis- 
dom recognizes the limitations of liberty, the restraints of 
freedom,—not limitations or restraints imposed by some 
external authority, but by one’s own sense of the responsibil- 
ity of freedom. Freedom is never an end in itself, but a 
means. The end of academic freedom is the discovery of 
truth and beauty and goodness. The end of political free- 
dom is the living of the good life. The end of religious 
freedom is the worship of God. 


Freedom is independence from unjust restraint, not inde- 
pendence from properly constituted authority. A sense of 
responsibility is to freedom what a trellis is to a vine: The 
trellis restrains the vine in order that it may rise. Freedom 
means that a person is free to do what is right; but he is 
not to confuse liberty with license, nor freedom with ir- 
responsibility, nor human rights with their perversion. He 
is free to be the bondslave of Truth and Right. 

Jesus gave the last word on freedom: “Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.’””’, Abraham Lincoln 
felt the burden of responsibility of freedom when he said: 
“I am not bound to win, but I am bound to be true. I am 
not bound to succeed, but I am bound to live up to the light 
1 have.” 

The Third Pillar is Democracy. The political revolution 
in the United States in the 1930's plus the Second World 
War in the 1940’s have prompted me many times during 
the past twenty-five years to “plead like an angel trumpet- 
tongued against the deep domination” of the destruction of 
democracy. The best definition that was ever given of 
political democracy was uttered by Abraham Lincoln: “Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people.” De- 
mocracy means that a just government is established with 
the consent of the governed, and is under their control. 
Government is the servant of the people and not their 
master. Ours is a government by law and not by men. 
Ours is a representative democracy, and hence is accurately 
called a Republic. Thomas Jefferson reminds us that “gov- 
ernments are republican only in proportion as they embody 
the will of the people, and execute it.” 

To Lincoln’s compact definition of political democracy, 
we need to add the ethical conception of democracy as ex- 
pressed by Theodore Parker, who said that ‘Democracy 
meant not ‘I’m as good as you are,’ but ‘You’re as good as I 
am.’’’ Democracy rests upon the dignity of the individual, 
the sacred worth of human personality. It implies equality 
before the law and also equality of opportunity. It ex- 
presses itself in brotherhood, especially brotherhood as in- 
terpreted by the Golden Rule. 

Therefore, we crusade not only for political democracy, 
but also for the ethical conception and application of democ- 
racy. This includes democracy in education; for when a 
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people undertake to be their own dictators, they assume the 
responsibilities as well as the privileges of the function. 
Therefore, education must be as widely diffused as the right 
of suffrage. When the people are ignorant, they become an 
easy prey to greed and corruption, and accomplish their own 
debasement and ruin. 

We believe also in democracy in religion. That is the 
essential idea that underlies the doctrine of the priesthood of 
all believers,—that every man has access to the throne of 


God. 


This pillar of democracy does not drop down from heaven 
ready-made. It can be achieved only if the great and small, 
here and there and everywhere, apply their hearts and minds 
in honest and passionate cooperation. The very essence of 
democracy is the consciousness of the individual’s responsi- 
bility. 

The Fourth Pillar is Solid Attainments of Character. 
Any so-called house of wisdom will collapse unless it is 
supported by solid attainments of character. In 1927, I 
chose for my Baccalaureate Sermon the theme “Higher Edu- 
cation Plus the Highest Education.” In preparation of that 
address, I wrote a letter to fifteen thousand persons who 
were believed to be the most successful Americans, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term “success.” I told them 
that I was making a study of the development of character 
in college students, and desired their opinion on the follow- 
ing questions, namely: 


“1, What do you consider to be the essentials of sound 
character? In other words, if you were the head of 
a large University, what ideals of character would 
you seek to impress upon the students? 


“2. How can these best be developed in young people? 


“3. (a) Do you consider moral and religious training a 
necessary basis for the best development of character? 
(b) If so, should this training be given at home, in 
church, or at school ?” 


I then submitted the same questions to the members of that 
year’s graduating class at Boston University. Identical ideals, 
with slight variations in the order in which they were named, 
were listed by both groups, to wit: Honesty, Love, Rever- 
ence, Loyalty, Industry, Intelligence, a Moral Sense, Cour- 
age, Justice, Self-Control, and Patience. In answer to the 
question how these ideals could best be developed in young 
people, both groups emphatically asserted that example and 
environment were most important, and that instruction and 
hero worship stood next. When asked whether they regarded 
moral and religious training as a necessary basis for the best 
development of character, two-thirds of both groups answered 
“Yes, emphatically!” 

There is a saying that is variously applied, such as: “You 
can always tell a school teacher, but you cannot tell her 
much,” or “You can always tell a Boston University man, 
but you cannot tell him much,” and so on ad infinitum. | 
would to God that the world could always tell a Boston 
University man—that is, could always distinguish or rec- 
ognize him—by his possession and exemplification of these 
solid virtues. Conduct is character unfolding itself. Emer- 
son reminds us that “Character is higher than intellect. A 
great soul will be strong to live, as well as to think.” Theo- 
dore Roosevelt unequivocally declared that “To educate a 
man in mind and not in morals is to educate a menace to 
society.” I earnestly pray that every member of the Boston 
University family—trustees, administrative officers, profes- 
sors, students and alumni—may choose the highway of virtue 









and piety as well as of learning. As John Oxenham indi- 
cates: 
“To every man there openeth 
A way, and ways, and a way, 
And the high soul climbs the highway, 
And the low soul climbs the low, 
And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 
But to every man there openeth 
A high way, and a low, 
And every man decideth 
The way his soul shall go.” 


The Fifth Pillar is Understanding. The spirit of under- 
standing is an essential element in any true education, and 
is indispensable to harmonious living. If you would build a 
durable house of wisdom, make sure to hew out a strong 
pillar of understanding. Aim to understand others, and aim 
to be understood. Woodrow Wilson in his notable address 
at Mobile, Alabama, in 1913—one of the great presidential 
utterances of our history—declared that “Comprehension 
must be the soil in which grow all the fruits of friendship.” 
This is true of college friendships among individuals no less 
than international friendships among nations. The fruits of 
peace and love and friendships—personal friendships, busi- 
ness friendships and international friendships—grow out of 
the soil of understanding. Profoundly true is the old Arabic 
proverb: “Understanding is the wealth of wealth.” 


Understanding is reason expanded and glorified. Some 
persons never reason, but reflect only what others say and 
do. Some substitute feeling for reason. What they say stems 
from emotion, and what they do stems from passion. Others 
give a semblance of reasoning but lack either the knowledge 
or the common sense that makes their reasoning reliable. 


Some there are who never read a book unless it agrees 
with their prejudice and bigotry. They participate in dis- 
cussion only where their own point of view is accepted by 
others. To understand, we must see all sides of a question; 
read books that present various points of view; converse with 
persons of various and differing opinions. We must not parcel 
out to ourselves some little territory in the intellectual world 
which deprives us of the riches and resources of the great 
continent of human thought. We must not be content with 
traffic in some little brook through our parcel of land while 
the great ocean of truth remains unknown to us. It is said 
that the Mariana Islanders, before their islands were dis- 
covered by the white man, thought they were the only 
people in existence. The fact that they thought they were 
the only persons in the world did not make them so. Like- 
wise the bigotry and intolerance and prejudice that make 
one nation think it has all the virtues, or one ecclesiastical 
group think it has all the truth, or one clique think it has all 
the social graces is just as absurd as for the Mariana Islanders 
of old to think they were the only people in existence. The 
differences in men’s understandings arise more from acquired 
habits than from natural faculties. We must learn to use 
the mind. 


Understanding is needed in every area of tension today— 
in the home, between husband and wife and between parents 
and children; in industry, between labor and management; 
in fields of economic and political controversy, and even in 
the clash of religions which ought themselves to be the source 
and inspiration of understanding. 

Especially should the international leaders in all the 
countries, including the United States and Russia, set them- 
selves deliberately to understand each other’s point of view. 
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Our present-day international tension finds its explanation 
in the old Biblical proverb: “It is as sport to a fool to do 
mischief ; but a man of understanding has wisdom” ( Proverbs 
10:23). The trouble is that too often present-day leadership 
implements only one-half of that proverb: “It is as sport to 
a fool to do mischief.” We are living in a universe whose 
end is order and harmony. The fool does mischief by creat- 
ing discord, by destroying, by tearing down, by disseminating 
lies, by stirring up fear and envy and jealousy. The other 
half of the proverb is the one that should be implemented, 
namely: “A man of understanding hath wisdom,” and cer- 
tainly if the destinies of the human race were in the hands 
of men of understanding and wisdom, they would find a way 
to solve international problems without resorting to the 
rude arbitrament of force and violence; for war is the sum- 
mation of all villainies. It is the recrudescence of the jungle. 
It is organized insanity. As a matter of fact, war solves no 
problem. Why then do men resort to war? The answer is 
found in the lack of understanding, or the unwillingness to 
understand each other. 

The Sixth Pillar is a Wholesome Philosophy of Life. It 


is an indispensable pillar in the banquet hall of wisdom’s 
house. 


“What is philosophy?” asks Epictetus, and then answers 
his own question by saying: “Does it not mean preparation 
to face the things which may come upon us?” Oliver S. 
Braston affirms that “Philosophy is common-sense in a dress 
suit,” while Francis Bacon insists that “All good and moral 
philosophy is but a handmaid to religion.” 

I have lived a fairly long and exceedingly rich life. I 
have been priviledged to transmute knowledge into wisdom 
in the alembic of experience. If you were to ask me for an 
outline of my philosophy of life, I could give it to you in 
five points of fellowship which a wise individual may have 
with abundant living. 

The first point is expressed in a quotation from James 
Whitcomb Riley. In Riley’s poetry, the vicissitudes of 
weather stand for the vicissitudes of life, fair weather repre- 
senting the pleasant and prosperous things, and rainy weather 
the unpleasant and adverse things. In his quaint Hoosier 
dialect Riley makes the farmer say: 


“It hain’t no use to grumble and complane ; 
It’s jest as cheap and easy to rejoice.— 

When God sorts out the weather and sends rain, 
W’y, rain’s my choice.” 


This is a philosophy of contentment, based upon a firm 
faith in the overruling Providence of a good God. 

The second point is the dictum of Saint Paul: “We know 
that all things work together for good to them that love 
(jod.”” This means that I need to be sure of only one thing, 
and that is that | love God. To love God means more than 
mere conformity to some ritual or the repetition of some 
creed,—it means that I make my practices square with the 
will of God, and require myself to keep step with His Com- 
mandments against all the forces that oppose me. If I love 
Gjod, then I can trust Him to make all things work together 
for good—work together as bitter and sweet work together 
tor bodily health, as sunshine and shower work together for 
the harvest’s fruition. It need not fill up my system with the 
poison of anxiety and worry. If I aim sincerely to love God, 
I can trust Him to make things work together for my good. 
That is, | must trust God as though everything depended 
upon Him, and I must behave myself as though everything 
depended upon me. 


The third point is expressed in a bit of poetry—hardly 


consisted in leading out the different mental faculties, such 


more than doggerel—which I picked up in some fugitive 
way, but which I use almost every day: 


“For every evil under the sun 
There is a remedy or there is none. 
If there is a remedy, find it. 

If there isn’t, never mind it.” 


That saves the philosophy of contentment from becoming 
fatalism. Its propositions are self-evident: For every evil— 
personal, social, economic or international—for every evil 
under the sun, there is a remedy, or there is none. If there 
is a remedy, don’t fret and fume about the evil: Find the 
remedy! If there is no remedy, then what is the sense of 
fretting and fuming? Never mind it! 


The fourth point I do not express in a quotation, but in 
an aphorism of my own. .It is this: If you cannot realize 
your ideal, then idealize your real. Henry Ford, when on 
the witness stand in his libel suit against the Chicago 
Tribune, said: “The idealist is a person who helps other 
people to be prosperous.” J. G. Holland opined that “Ideals 
are the world’s masters,” and A. Bronson Alcott, in his 
Table Talks, declared that “Our ideals are our better selves.” 


Have ideals! Carl Schurz reminds us that “Ideals are like 
stars. You will not succeed in touching them with your 
hands; but, like the seafaring man, you choose them as your 
guides, and, following them, you will reach your destiny.” If 
you are not drawn upward and onward by ideals, I give you 
up now! But if you have an ideal whose realization is de- 
ferred, don’t let it make your heart sick! Go to work, and 
idealize your real. Poet Walt Whitman says that 


“Through thy idea, lo, the immortal reality! 
Through thy reality, lo, the immortal ideal!” 


Thus the practical idealist will never be defeated. The 
other evening, Professor Elmer A. Leslie shared with me a 
dynamic motto which he came upon during his student days 
at the University of Glasgow, German words by Moses 
Mendelssohn, as follows: 


“Aus der Vergangenheit Schopfen, 
In der Gegenwart leben, 
Fur die Zukunft arbeiten!”’ 


The words lose but little of their pungency by being trans- 
lated into English, thus: 


“Create out of the past, 
Live in the present, 
Work for the future!” 


The fifth point of my philosophy of life is expressed in the 
immortal word of Jesus: “Whosover would be great among 
you shall be your servant, and the greatest of all shall be the 
servant of all.’’ That is, the true standard of real greatness 
is service to others. Humility is one of the most beautiful of 
all the virtues; but humility, rightly understood, is simply a 
disposition to serve. The person who thinks he is too big to 
serve others is really confessing that he is too little. Jesus 
performed the most lowly service that one person could 
render another, and His dignity suffered no abatement in the 
performance because He was essentially big! If you desire 
a radiant and wholesome philosophy of life, some rule by 
which to live that will make life meaningful to you, be sure 
to enthrone therein the idea and the ideal of service to others. 

The Seventh Pillar is an Efficient and Rightly Integrated 
Personality. As you know, the word “education” is derived 
from two Latin words, e, meaning “‘out,” plus ducere, “to 
lead,”—to lead out. It used to be thought that education 
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as Memory, imagination, reason. But if modern psychology 
has taught us anything, it is that we are unitary beings,—we 
are one self. Therefore, I am thinking of education as the 
leading out of the whole individual into a personality. Vivi- 
fying education does not come by knowledge alone, nor by 
experience alone, but by knowledge, observation, reflection 
and experience. 

We have the Latin word for education used in a sentence 
written by the poet Vergil in his Fourth Book of Georgics 
(line 158), where, in discussing the division of labor in a 
hive of bees, he says that some of the bees are supplying food 
and are busy in the fields; some are constructing the honey- 
comb, and then he says: “Aliae spem gentis adultos educunt 
fetus,’—the translation of which is, “Others lead out the 
grown-up offspring, the hope of the nation.” Educunt as here 
used means to lead out of doors, to teach to fly, to gather 
honey through the flowering countryside, to be at home in 
the world. 

That is the emphasis I wish to make. College and uni- 
versity students correspond pretty well to Vergil’s “adultos 
fetus” in age and in the fact that many of them are for the 
first time learning their home environment. They are also 
“the hope of the nation.” Disraeli was right when he de- 
clared: ‘““The youth of a nation are the trustees of posterity.” 
We humans, too, have a division of labor, in which university 
professors have drawn the happy lot of trying to “lead” 
these youngsters “out” into the world, including both the 
material world and the world of the mind and spirit. 

A Biblical text embodying this same idea is found in Deu- 
teronomy (32:10-11), where God’s dealings with the Israel- 
itish nation, personalized as an individual, are described 
thus: “He found him in a desert land, and in the waste 
howling wilderness; he led him about, he instructed him, he 
kept him as the apple of his eye. As an eagle stirreth up her 
nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, 
taketh them, beareth them on her wings: so the Lord alone 
lead him.” 

This is education—“educo”—leading out the bees until 
they are at home in their environment; leading out the eaglet 
until it can soar against the sun and rest at ease on craggy 
heights. 

The person who has an efficient and rightly integrated 
personality is at home in the physical world. He has a wise 
hearted grasp of terms. He is conscious of his dominion 
over this earth and the forces of nature. 

He is at home also in the world of men, having an appre- 
ciative understanding of the Past of the Race from which 
the stream of history gathers momentum and direction. If 
he does not already know the story, he at least knows where 
and how to find out what is known concerning the path of 
human progress that begins in the state of tumulus ignorance 
and darkness that circumscribed Neolithic man, and that 
shineth more and more unto our own day. He knows the 
race through history as he knows the stars through the tele- 
scope, and thus is able to put each type and change of society 
into a general perspective. He marches in Caesar’s conquer- 
ing legions. He walks with Plato in his academic grove. He 
sings to the lilt of David’s harp. The glory that was Greece, 
the power that was Rome, the irrepressible longing for 
spiritual reality that was Israel—all these are his. 

He is equipped to earn his living, but he is concerned 
about far more than that. He has been led out from the 


egocentric love of a child into the altruistic love of an adult. 
He knows how to live happily with his fellows. He uses his 
mother tongue with fluency and precision, communicating his 
thoughts to others accurately and coherently, in words well 
chosen. He has magnified and multiplied the positive and 





attractive traits of character, and has minified and curtailed 
the negative and repellent traits. 

He is comfortably at home with himself. He knows what 
to do with his leisure time. He knows that true happiness 
cannot be poured upon him from the outside like water on 
thirsty ground. It comes, rather, from within himself, well- 
ing up from his self-active creative life like a spring of living 
water. He is emotionally mature. 

He is at home also in the world of thought. He knows 
that thoughts are as real as things. He can now see the 
invisible, and feel the force of the intangible, and appreciate 
the weight of imponderables. He has maturity, experience, 
guiding ideals, adult capacities for reflective thinking. He 
is able to think independently and critically. He keeps an 
open mind, and listens to the man who knows enough to have 
a right to speak. He has within him the spirit of culture. 
He has been led out until he is at home in the magic world 
of thought—the lofty thoughts of the ages as expressed in 
poetry, art, music, philsophy. 

Dallas Lore Sharp, of blessed memory, long time beloved 
and very distinguished professor in Boston University, was 
one autumn day returning from Boston University to his 
suburban home in Hingham, when he came upon one of his 
sons in the potato patch, digging potatoes. The boy did not 
note his father’s approach, and just as Dallas Lore Sharp 
came up behind him, the boy caught sight of a wild duck 
sailing across the sky. He paused in his work, with his foot 
poised on the fork with which he was digging, and his hands 
grasping the handle of the fork, and so stood watching the 
duck fly clean across the sky until it was lost to sight in the 
dusk of the horizon. Then as he was about to resume his 
work, Dallas Lore Sharp spoke, and his manner of greeting 
was to quote a line from Bryant's “To a Waterfowl”: 


“He who, from zone to zone,” 
and his son replied by completing the stanza: 


“Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright.” 


And then he said to his father, “I am glad I know that 
poem.” “Why?” “Because if I did not know it, I would 
have seen only a wild duck flying across the sky; but now I 
have seen both the duck and God!” What a beautiful pic- 
ture of a father and son happily at home on the heights of 
thought as truly as on Mullen Hill! 


This integrated personality is at home not only in the 
actual world in which he lives, but at home also with the 
ultimate spiritual forces that lie back of the visible phe- 
nomena of the physical universe. The living of the full life 
requires a complex equipment by which one makes adjust- 
ments in the spheres of science, the humanities, psychology, 
contemporary living, and all the rest. But to live the fullest 
life, it is essential that this complex equipment should be 
integrated into a personal religion. 

This efficient and rightly integrated personality possesses 
knowledge which is balanced by character. He has entered 
into an offensive and defensive alliance with God, and God 
is forever on the side of goodness, freedom, love, spirit, 
person and progress. 

As a father loves his children, so I love you, and yearn 
with solicitude for your most victorious living in the house 
of seven pillars. If I had arms long enough and strong 
enough, I would gather you all within them, and would 
weave a garland out of your reverence and love to place 
upon the brow of our Heavenly Father who loves you more 
than I possibly can. ; 
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Education for Democracy 


THE MOST DIFFICULT, THE MOST DANGEROUS FORM OF GOVERNMENT 
By HENRY M. WRISTON, President, Brown University, Providence, R. 1. 


Delivered at 


© sensitive person could escape the implications of 
this moment. ‘Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” Nowhere save 
ca could the great words of St. Paul have such 
atic illustration in the educational field. A little over 
ago this College began in the minds of men 
an act of faith. It would have been a bold mind, indeed, 
whose faith was adequate to foresee how quickly substance 
would be added to the how deeply thought could 
take root and how swiftly come to maturity. 
On this anniversary Providence College has sought to 
ve public emphasis both to the variety and to the fellow- 
ship which exist among the institutions of higher education 
n this commonwealth. Honored today are publicly Sup- 
ported and privately supported institutions; church gov- 
erned and non-sectarian; some new, some old. On behalf 
f my colleagues | bring hearty felicitations to Providence 
College and a sincere wish for its continuing growth and 
prosperity as it serves mankind by inculcating in youth the 
love of learning and the more perfect love of God. 
‘The institutions represented here today are indeed dif- 
ferent in manifold ways and, if one is to speak on their 
behalf, there must be some common theme appropriate to 


reneration 


Vision, 


thea all. Reflection suggests two central ideas they hold _ 
n common, All are engaged in the educative process and 
each is dedicated to carrying forward that responsibility in 
ich a way as to make democracy more real and more potent 


as an idea, more effective as a way of life. 

No one who looks abroad in’ the world can fail to ob- 
erve that faith in democracy has ebbed during the last 
years. From the days of that 
world for democracy,” there has been not 
marked in confidence in democracy as 
the best solvent for the world’s problems; there is an evi- 
dent doubt about the likelihood ot its survival. 


thirty tyranny-shattering 
slogan, a 


merely a 


sate 
recession 


1 wish it were possible to evoke from the memories of 
© older ones among you the triumphant tour of Europe 
by Woodrow Wilson. ‘There seemed then no doubt in any 
mind that not only was democracy a valid ideal; it was the 
most powerful political concept in history—one which had 
been fully and finally vindicated. No one in the ecstasy of 
that triumph could have believed that Facism and Nazism 
would shortly be born and that Communism would spread 
like wildfire across half the world—and more than half its 
population. 


} 
} 


lor those too young to have memories stirred by that 
great and dramatic episode in the history of democracy, | 
wish | might have the power, even for a brief moment, to 
implant in you a sense of the historic faith in the mission 
and destiny of America. Sometimes it led men in their en- 
thusiasm to such flights of oratory as that of the character 
who oftered this toast at the end of a liquid banquet: “I 
give you the United States——bounded on the north by the 
Aurora Borealis, on the south by the precession of the equi- 
noxes, on the east by the primeval chaos, and on the west 
by the Day of Judgment.” It was bombastic; it should 
never have been said, for it was tainted with pride. But 
without condoning its jingoism, we must still recognize the 
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confidence and the conviction it reflected; both the confi- 
dence and the conviction have unhappily vanished. 

Instead of songs of triumph we hear much more of “de- 
mecracy on trial.” There is much public comment to the 
effect that we are losing the cold war; we are urged to 
“defend” democracy. Indeed, so deeply has the lack of 
confidence penetrated American life that our opponent in 
the cold war dares taunt us in the world forum. The spirit 
of success, Molotov asserted, now animates the Commu- 
nists, while defeatism possesses the United States. He spoke 
of our “pessimistic lack of confidence in [our] own strength 
in so far as the prospect of peaceful competition between 
states and social systems is concerned.” No American made 
a clear, firm, or explicit answer to the sneer. Unless we 
break this mood of pessimism and recover the confident 
temper which long animated our history, we will be beaten 
without a struggle. 

My thesis today is that it is impossible to defend democ- 
racy unless one adopts the military aphorism that the best 
defense is ottensive action. This is true because democracy 
is a positive idea; in no sense whatever does it contain any 
negative quality. Since it represents, as by its very nature 
it must, an ideal rather than a status, any description of its 
current position is disheartening. ‘That is characteristic of 
any of the primary aspirations of mankind. So the alarm 
about democracy, now so strident, has always existed in 
the minds of pessimists and perfectionists. Some men were 
wringing their hands over the end of democracy as early as 
the days of Thomas Jefferson; doubters have been wringing 
their hands ever since. 

Any time a survey of democracy is made the result is 
dismal because the practices of democracy are never in ac- 
cord with its professions; for as practices improve, the ideal 
leaps yet further ahead. The eyes of democracy must always 
be fixed forward toward some distant goal. If they are 
turned introspectively and self-consciously inward, the re- 
sult is morbidity. Any negative idea, such as defense, there- 
fore, which implies a fixed position, or a static program, or 
an immutable boundary, is always and must ever be wholly 
inapplicable to democracy. If ever democracy is put on the 
defensive for any considerable period of time it is lost; only 
when it emphasizes its positive aspect, the primacy of free- 
dom, can it justify itself. That gives the cue for the subject 
which I wish to discuss today. It is the advance toward 
democracy through education. 

We can educate for democracy; I make no apologies for 
putting a heavy emphasis upon the word “educate.” For a 
quarter of a century the public schools have not been talking 
primarily about “education” for citizenship. A different 
word has been used—a word with a different meaning, with 
implications quite different from the word “education.” 
“Training” for citizenship has been the slogan. The dif- 
ference between “education” and “training” is not only 
real, it is extremely significant; for the goals of education 
on the one hand and of training on the other are far apart. 
Education looks to wisdom as its product, whereas training 
looks to skill as its outcome. 

The basis of the educational process for many centuries 
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there were disciplines by which the 
he mind could be developed and matured. In 
h century belief in that idea broke down. The 


oa . 
fidence that 
powers of t 
the twentiet 


lay in con 


monumental evidence that there were edu cated and cul- 
tured people who had undergone the old disciplines was 
rejected as proof of their efhacy. By a false inference trom 


men fell into the error of thinking that if a thing 
not be observed by experimental procedures, it did not 
i Thus there arose a marked skepticism as to whether 
1 liberal education could be a reality. 

The new science of psychology was struck with 


science, 
ee 
couic 


tet 
eXist. 


the suc- 


cess of experiments in the conditioned reflex, and many 
educational psychologists entertained a roseate hope that its 
techniques would have universal validity. Therefore em- 


phasis was put upon skills readily identifiable and easily 
measured, rather than upon some nebulous thing called wis- 
dom, which few could define and none could measure. 

As the objective of schooling, skill has two inescapable 
weaknesses. First, its acquisition offers no guarantee what- 
ever that it will ever be used; use depends partly upon 
demand and even more upon individual attitudes and ener- 
gies, which are no part of the skill. The second conclusive 
reason why skill is not an adequate objective is that in itself 
skill carries no direction. It may be used equally for public 
service or for public detriment. These two weaknesses are 
demonstrated by the unsatisfactory outcome of the intensive 
study of civics, economics, and current events in the public 
schools and in the colleges over the last twenty years. 

The Regents of the University of the State of New York 
made an exhaustive inquiry into the effects of education in 
New York. When the prospective capacity for citizenship 
of the school children had been reviewed, they published 
volume on training for citizenship. A distressing conclu- 
sion was recorded: students readily gained information about 
current events and conditions, but as they learned those 
facts there was a contemporaneous decline in the impulse to 
use their knowledge in the public interest. Investigators 
found no evidence of high correlation between the acqui- 
sition of data and the attainment of attitudes and ideas ap- 
propriate to democratic citizenship. 

It was an old lesson relearned—skill without wisdom is 

best sterile, and at worst dangerous. One of the great 
technicians in teaching American Government—city, state, 


and national—resigned a famous professorship when he 
found Tammany leaders using what he had taught them 


for evil ends. He learned at last that skill alone was not 
education. 

Wisdom functions as surely as skill operates haphazardly. 
For wisdom is no mere trick, like skill; it is human maturity 
at its best. The basic technique of training, the conditioned 
response, has now been shown by the psychologists them- 
selves to be applicable only in limited fields; throughout 
America educators are reawakening to the need for philo- 
sophical coherence among disparate skills. This has led to 
a fresh emphasis upon what is called “general education.” 

If we are to educate for democracy, we must seek out 
the essentials of wisdom. The first is perspective. Perspec- 
tive is attained by broadening and lengthening experience 
far beyond the boundaries, either in time or space, of the 
life span of a single individual. Experience, therefore, must 
be gained vicariously. By imaginative processes the experi- 
ence of people who lived long before our time and of peoples 
in far countries must be assionilaced into our own lives. 
Those experiences, though alien in time and space, must 
come to possess the vividness, the completeness, and the 

reality of our own memories. They must be reflected upon 


en they are formed by each individual mind into coherent 
and significant ideas. 








If acquaintanceship with agg expe rience is the method 
and perspective is the objective, it follows inescapably that 
remoteness in time or space gin no adverse effect upon the 
relevance of knowledge. The thinking of Plato and Aris- 
totle with regard to det nocracy is as real, as valid, and as 
informing as ever it was; the mere nearness in time or space 


does not make the views of later 
nore valuable. 

The history of tyranny ong; indeed, the history ot 
tyranny is even longer than the history of democracy. Its 
transient character and the manner in which it has alwas 
nurtured the seeds of its own destruction make it desirable 
for us to be familiar with its record wherever and whenever 
it has appeared in human history. It will give us more 
fidence in facing the Kremlin. 

Perspective would reveal the absurd fallacy of the cur- 
rent cliché about “living in a new world.” The most urgent 
problem before the world at this moment is the issue of 
peace or war. Was that not also the most exigent problem 
at the opening of the second decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury? Was it not also the central issue as the third decade 

? Indeed, if one gives thought to the mat- 


and less significant people 


con- 


drew to its close? 
ter, the problem of peace is as old as man; it is the tragedy 
of our time that this basic fact has been forgotten. During 
the last generation it has been insisted that students had 
been required to study too much about war and peace and 
not enough about social and economic matters; too much 
of geography and history, not enough about current and 
local issues. 

Neglect to set the central problem of our time in its 
right historical perspective bears fruit in a generation that 
does not use the lessons of the past for the solution of its 
imminent and terrifying crisis. Only a generation which 
had forgotten the experience of the world could have been 
ecstatic about “the outlawry of war’; so transient was that 
illusion that members of the graduating class have scarcely 
heard of it, and most of the rest of us have forgotten it. 
No one with perspective would have expected that prohi- 
bition upon war would find an easier path to fulfillment 
than prohibition upon the use of alcohol. 

Only a generation which was obstinately ignorant of the 
long, informative record of confederations and unions and 
treaties could have felt so much hope from an organization 
like the League of Nations or the United Nations. The 
past would have told them that whatever the forms may be, 
the substance of success lies in a will to peace, in a steadi- 
ness of purpose regarding peace which has been conspicu- 
ously lacking 

I would not be misunderstood: | was an ardent supporter 
of the League of Nations as long as even its shadow re- 
mained; I heartily believe in the United Nations and think 
we should make it one of our principal vehicles of policy. 
That position is founded upon the belief that through con- 
stant use it may grow into an instrument of value—and of 
power. The difficulty has been that we looked upon the 


League of Nations as a finished product, when only the 
scaffolding was up; we concentrated our energy upon the 


framework of the Charter of the United Nations instead 
of upon the dreary, unheroic, day-to-day task of breathing 
life into its bare bones. 

Today we press for a Union of Europe. We forget that 
pressure, which is essentially transient, cannot blot out the 
history of hundreds of years which shaped the modern pat- 
tern of Europe. That pattern will change. I hope progress 
toward union will accelerate; but it is naive not to realize 
that time is an element in politics; and time is something 

nan did not create, cannot control—but must understand. 

Perspective, I say, is the cure for many things—the anti- 
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te for over-excitement about small issues, the check upon 
randiose hopes of global solutions. If one’s perspective is 
right, then the perennial crop of panaceas, every new group 
of Utopians, and many “catastrophic” events fall each into 
proper niche among passing phenomena, and not infre- 
quently among the trivial. There is profound wisdom in 
the early scriptural remark, ““This also shall pass away.” 

It is not necessary to take too literally the old saying, 

The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be, and 
that which is done, is that which shall be done, and there 

no new thing under the sun.” Nor need we believe that 
the pattern of history is “sealed” or that history reveals 
laws’ of universal validity. Without going so far, it is 
nonetheless evident that the shock and terror of incidents 
lecline if we recall that the same sort of thing has happened 
= before, and that the world had survived. On the morrow 

of the 1938 hurricane, we were told that the glory of New 

I-ngland was gone. But today, eleven and a half vears later, 

when so much of the damage has been repaired, and in the 
pringtime with its smiles, we can realize that wind and 
od came before—in 1815 and in 1869; yet the splendor 
nd the glory of New England survive. 

What is true of our physical world is true of the world 
ot aftairs. As the war drew near in 1939 one of our self- 
onscious “policy makers” recorded in his diary his “feeling 
of seeing a civilization breaking, of seeing it. dying before 


‘ 


4] 


its actual death.” Musing upon the arrogance of this 
i hanality—the fruit of knowledge foreshortened and with- 
; out perspective—ought to be helpful in these days of doubt 
regarding democracy. 
| Democracy is not some fresh and untried invention; it is 
{ 4 sturdy growth maturing through the centuries. In Britain 


and America, at least, its roots have struck deep into the 
soil. In countries where it was set out as an exotic plant, 
the intense heat of the World War and its aftermath has 
blighted it or destroyed it. Where democracy was grafted 
onto an alien stock, the graft, in some cases, has parted and 
the bough has withered. But those events, unhappy and 
unfortunate as they are, do not affect its ultimate validity. 

It is perfectly clear, however, that perspective has not 
been a primary objective in the public schools or in many 
colleges during the last three decades. Emphasis has shifted 
to knowledge of today, and to skills immediately useful. The 
social studies have been crowded with data of the current 
acene; successive editions of textbooks have tumbled from 
presses to keep up to date. 

‘The material is out of focus. The simple fact is that the 
distant past is no more dead to youth than the recent past. 
If an event happened before he was born, it is just as dead 
as one which occurred a hundred or a thousand years ago. 
We may remind ourselves that the students in college today 
know nothing of the first World War except what they are 
told; to them Caesar is no more dead, either physically or 
spiritually, than Woodrow Wilson. Good teaching can 
make one life as real as the other. 

There is, however, one vital difference: the competent 
teacher can indicate the ultimate effect of the policies of 
Caesar, but no man can yet fully evaluate the outcome of 
the policies of Woodrow Wilson. From the teaching stand- 
point, in the effort to develop perspective as one of the con- 
stituent elements of wisdom, events which are long past (the 
ultimate results of which can be adequately assessed and 
fairly evaluated) are often much more useful than those 
more recent happenings, the meanings of which belong in 
the realm of volatile opinion rather than of established 
knowledge. 

In recent educational emphasis, distance in space has been 
treated much like distance in time. The “artificial ties’? with 





Europe, against which Washington warned in the Farewell 
Address, have been replaced by real ties—with steam and 
motor vessels, airplanes, telephone, and radio. At the very 
time when those things have linked us more closely with 
the old world than ever before, it is held that the teaching 
of foreign languages is unnecessary. There have been two 
world wars in one generation, in the course of which nearly 
four million Americans, who still live, have been abroad. 
Even in peacetime Americans are the most inveterate travel- 
ers in history, so that today one of the principal hopes of 
plugging the “dollar gap” comes from tourism. Yet when 
there is more contact than ever before with the peoples who 
speak other tongues the teaching of their languages is held 
to be irrelevant. 

The time is coming and is not far distant when we will 
watch events in Europe firsthand through the eyes of the 
camera, and television will draw those peoples across the 
sea into our own living rooms. Even now many millions of 
Americans are in direct contact with foreign languages by 
radio, on the regular broadcast band or by direct short-wav@ 
reception. Indeed, Americans are the only people who turn 
on the radio with the bath and turn it out with the cat. 
Yet the languages of the world, with all their contributions 
to perspective, have been caricatured as only “traditional” 
studies and as having no “magic’’; they have been treated 
with ridicule. The capacity to enter directly into the thought 
of other people is a fundamental element in perspective. 

After perspective, the second important constituent of 
wisdom as a basis for education for demoracy is disciplined 
emotion. Disciplined emotion is a sound response to values. 
Such an ideal is as far as possibe from the ideal of the con- 
ditioned reflex. 

If we want to develop a warm but controlled emotional 
response, we should deal with events and issues where 
prejudices do not intrude, because prejudice makes for un- 
curbed emotions. If the matter in hand is wholly detached 
from current interests and daily irritations, then the dis- 
cipline of emotion is facilitated. If, for example, a student 
reads Euripides’ “Trojan Women,” he can feel the depth 
of emotion as Hecuba looked upon the burning city she loved. 


“Ah, me! and is it come, the end of all, 
The very crest and summit of my days? 
1 go forth from my land, and all its ways 
Are filled with fire! Bear me, O aged feet, 
A little nearer: 1 must gaze, and greet 
My poor town ere she fall. 

Farewell, farewell! 
O thou whose breath was mighty on the swell 
Of orient winds, my Troy! Even thy name 
Shall soon be taken from thee. Lo, the flame 
Hath thee, and we, thy children pass away 
To slavery ... God! O God of mercy! ... Nay 
Why call I on the Gods? They know, they know 
My prayers, and would not hear them long ago. 
Quick, to the flames! O, in thine agony, 
My ‘Troy, mine own, take me to die with thee!” 


You will not find human passion more poignant, you will 
not find human loyalty more intense than that. It could 
have been said by some mother watching the City of London 
in the blitz, by a victim of Stalingrad, by any woman of 
Hiroshima; but it is not distorted by the other influences 
that make those recent tragedies so difficult fairly to evaluate. 

Things of the past, in other words, are as “discoverable,” 
they are as new to students, as guessing what Stalin is going 
to do next. The student can approach them upon an intel- 
lectual plane; he can make his emotional response, and then 
test, in the event, the validity of his judgment of the values. 
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Thus in the classics, now so heartily scorned as “remote” 
and ‘‘dead,”’ students may find, in high relief, the whole 
gamut of human passions, the whole range of human feelings. 
They show men grappling with the same moral problems 
the world faces today. There students may find ideas as 
clear and thoughts as noble as those for which we hunger 
at the present moment. 

It is infinitely significant that we impress upon every coin, 
down to the last penny, “In God we trust.” But you will 
look in vain for it carved over the door of any public school 
in the United States. Attention is no longer given to the 
eternal verities. Indeed, in this “new” world, in this 
“modern” flux, anything as stable as an eternal verity is 
regarded as statistically impossible! Why anyone should 
expect a healthy emotional response to democracy to develop 
in such an atmoshpere is difficult for me to imagine. 

Contrast, if you will, the educational reform of Denmark 
after it had been stripped of its glories and its possessions. 
Those who sought to reawaken Denmark and set it upon a 
new course did not attempt it by showing all the weaknesses 
and shortcomings which had led to defeat; they did not dwell 
upon the rape of Schleswig-Holstein, they did not linger 
over the loss of two-fifths of the land, they did not harp 
upon economic doctrine, and they did not prate of social 
amelioration. ‘They said nothing about how the people 
were clothed or fed or whether a third of them had too 
much or a third of them had too little. 

Instead, they carried the peasants back to the folk songs, 
the old legends, the stories of ancient days—to the wisdom 
of the ages. They sought to inspire those beaten youths, they 
sought to reawaken courage and the spirit of piety. Christian 
Kold exclaimed on one occasion, “When I am inspired I can 
speak so that my hearers will remember what I say even 
beyond this world”! Their aim, in other words, was not to 
bring the facts of everyday life to the youth of beaten Den- 
mark; it was disciplined emotion which they had as their 
goal. They believed that, if you awaken courage and in- 
culcate a sound judgment of values, then knowledge will 
take care of itself. If minds are stimulated and hearts are 
warmed, then the formulation of policy also will take care 
of itself. The event has proved they were abundantly right. 

The process in America has been the precise reverse. 
Determinedly, the story of the race, on the social and the 
political side, has been robbed of the sense of victory and 
achievement; it is all too often interpreted as a record of 
exploitation and frustration. In fact, the only “‘success story” 
currently popular in the public schools is in the field of 
science, which is ethically neutral, and serves with even 
hand the will bent upon constructive effort or destructive 
purpose. 

The emphasis has been shifted from the triumphs in 
American life to its shortcomings and its failures. We hear 
little now of the rise from the cabin to the presidency; we 
hear less and less of the gifts of the industrial revolution, 
which has brought the slaves of the lamp and many other 
slaves to do our bidding, and more and more of technological 
unemployment, until fear rather than courage is the emotion 
which we inspire. 

Democracy, itself, has been criticized as not giving 
“security.” If one seeks to discipline emotional response for 
life in a democracy, I say to you that security is the worst 
possible ideal. When Woodrow Wilson asked for a world 
safe for democracy, Gilbert Chesterton retorted, ‘Impos- 
sible; democracy is a dangerous trade.” So indeed it is, for 
if democracy does not live dangerously, then demrocracy does 
not live at all. 

If you set up a political slogan of “Safety first,” it is 
corrosive of the very central ideal of democracy. Democ- 








racy requires the pursuit of many ideals and their pursuit 
is always inherently hazardous; to set safety above them ends 
our pursuit before it is fairly started: It is, theretore, no 
accident that an age which has made a fetish of “security,” 
an age which seeks to escape the hazards of life, has not 
been effective educationally in forwarding the democratic 
ideal. Democracy is a great human adventure, and only the 
adventurous spirit makes it possible. ‘The sense of adventure 
is an emotional matter, and education must deal construc- 
tively with the emotions as well as with the intellect. 

There is a third aspect of wisdom of which I would speak 
this morning. Wisdom is not easily acquired. ‘For at the 
first she will walk with him in crooked ways, and will bring 
fear and dread upon him, and torment him with her dis- 
cipline. . . . If he go astray, she will forsake him, and give 
him over to his fall.” Patience is necessary, but industry ts 
even more so. Industry is the third important constituent of 
wisdom, yet the virtue of hard work is selling at a serious 
discount in the public schools of America. 

So meanly do we regard our children that one of the com- 
monest assertions is that the disciplines which have so long 
charmed the minds of men are “to hard.” Schools doubtful 
of their own programs, schools crowded with students kept 
there against their wills by the law of the land, schools 
under political pressure to “pass” their students, schools 
suddenly supersensitive to the psychological dangers involved 
in the concept of failure have tended consistently to sub- 
stitute less and less arduous and infinitely less significant 
meterials of instruction. It is a self-defeating program, if 
wisdom is our goal. 

It has been preached for twenty-five years now that the 
failure of the student is the failure of the teacher, as though 
failure were not one of the common, one of the inescapable 
experiences of life. “Passing the buck” for failure from the 
student to the instructor establishes an escape mechanism 
that will exact a dreadful toll in years to come. Learning 
by industry and by foresight to escape failure is one of life's 
greatest lessons, and to short-circuit that lesson by abolishing 
failure by edict is to give a false definition of success and to 
lend an illusion of achievement where none exists. Such a 
course of action, whatever the motive, must put industry at 
a discount, just as blaming things on “‘society” relieves the 
individual of his sense of personal responsibility. 

No one wants to abuse the youth of today, but we are in 
far more danger of killing them by mistaken kindness than 
by overwork. Much of course can be done by modern devices 
to facilitate instruction. But when the last movie reel is put 
back in its tin box and all the sugar coating has been sucked 
from the pill, the process of learning will still be difficult. 
Whoever pretends that it is easy is cheating our youth. Any 
procedure which miscalls failure by the name of success 
does not advance, but prevents, education. Any refusal to 
make a boy face ideas, because ideas are more difficult to 
grasp than facts, results in simply stuffing him instead of 
educating him. Any pretense that the material can really be 
“correlated” outside his own mind misleads him. 


Learning, the use of the mind, is hard work. It requires 
industry of a courageous kind. I have seen many a boy who 
would sweat all summer building roads quail before a book. 
But books must be faced; and even worse awaits. What is 
there must be remembered and reflected upon until it is no 
longer a piece of a book stuck into the mind, but until the 
ideas are digested and become an integral part of the mind, 
just as food well digested becomes part of the body. 

Democracy is the most difficult, it is the most dangerous 
form of government. It achieves progress in the hardest 
possible way, in the belief that the process is as important as 
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of each individual citizen—not merely his most 
f th tate, Dut Nis ricnest self-realization. 
tate, in normal times, waits upon his 
for the solution of its hardest problems. 
s to fu that ancient ideal: “he multitude 
r ( the wellare of the wor ld. ’ That ideal can 

4 : fo ; ; 
e attained by training for skills alone: may be 


attained by education for wisdom—through perspective, re- 
sponse to values, and industry. 


These are the tasks the institutions here represented 


1 ° , 1 . ‘ 
share in common. ‘These are the goals which all must seek. 
in this sense, whatever the form of our organization, or the 


habiliments of our faculties, or the source of our revenue, we 


are all public institutions; all are dedicated to the realization 
or the dem | 


nocratic ideal through education. 


Hawaii Needs Its Youth 


HAWAII’S FUTURE IS YOUR FUTURE 


SAMUEL WILDER KING, President of the Constitutional Convention of Hawaii of 1950 


Commencement Day Address, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii, June 14, 1950 


By 
R. President, Members of the Faculty and of 
the Student Body of the University of Hawaii, 
7 Fellow guests, and members of the graduating class 
of 1950, to whom I am particularly addressing myself: It 


an nono 


and a privilege to have been asked to address you 
) this occasion, the 50th anniversary of our organization as 
a Territory, our Jubilee Admission Day. Great changes have 


on t 


1 


taken place in our community in these past fifty years, and 
not the least of them has been the establishment of this insti- 


tution. |, together with all of the people of Hawaii, have 
watched the steady growth of the University of Hawaii with 
i great deal of pride and satisfaction. We have welcomed 
he successive thev have completed 
ining here, into the ranks of our citizenry; and ob- 
erved how they added to our body politic a viewpoint that 
forward-looking and yet imbued with our local, 
traditions and attitudes. 

‘The establishment of this seat of learning is the culmina- 
tion of the long and honorable record this community has 
in the tield of education. When the American missionaries 
came to Hawaii about 130 years ago, they brought not only 
Christianity but the art of reading and writing, and the 
conviction that education should be available to all the people. 

This revolutionary idea was only then, in the early 1800’s, 


graduating classes, as 


} 
therr tr 
wiih I 


| 1 
Was bot 


our native, 


raining ground in the New England from which these mis- 
sionaries came. Remember it was not until 1837, under 


the leadership of Dr. Horace Mann, that Massachusetts pro- 
vided a system of public education for its youth, the first 
State to do so. 

In Hawaii, soon after the missionaries arrived, the entire 
nation, old and young, went to school to learn to read and 
write. As fast as a person was qualified, he was sent out as a 
teacher, and became another center for the dissemination of 


the new learning. 
In no time the entire nation was literate, and could read 
the Bible and other publications in the Hawaiian language. 


In 1840 the Kingdom of Hawaii organized a free, com- 


pulsory, public school system, long before many states of the 

United States had followed the example of Massachusetts. 
Irom that day to this, education, the training of its youth, 

and of its adults also, has been accepted as a public re- 


sponsibility 


When immigration to Hawaii became an important factor 
in our development, to fill the void left by the rapid decrease 
of the Hawaiian people, the newcomers found an organized 
school system ready to welcome their children. 

Eight years before annexation, in 1890, the language of 


+} },] 
f 


he public schools was changed from Hawaiian to English, 


in order that our children should be better prepared for a 
future that might not tind the Hawaiian language helpful. 

As simple as these first schools were, even primitive in 
some instances, they nevertheless compared favorably with 
the education offered the children of similar communities of 
the United States. 

And the point to note and remember is that, as standards 
became higher and more exacting, Hawaii kept pace with the 
progress in American thought and practice. 

I am a product of our public school system, attending the 
old Honolulu High School, when it was the only public 
high school in Hawaii, with a total enrollment of less than 
200 in all four classes. 

I leave you to draw the comparison between my school 
days and yours. 

Shortly after annexation this institution was born, as a 
“land grant” college, to complete the system of public edu- 
cation available to our youth. 

As the logical development of our conception of public 
responsibility for the education of our citizens, the com- 
munity has supported this institution. Its expansion from the 
early small beginnings is the natural outcome of this policy. 

The expense involved is considered not only as an obliga- 
tion, as the duty of a father to provide for his children, but 
as an investment that will pay dividends in good citizenship. 

Today you are graduating, to take your places in the 
world, or to continue your training in other institutions. 
You have had here the opportunity and the facilities to fit 
yourselves for your future careers. 

In this commencement address it may be that I am sup- 


posed to admonish you to beware the pitfalls of the world; 


to inspire you to live by the high principles taught in these 
academic halls; or to advise you how best to achieve success 
in the market place. 

However, I confess I am at a loss as to how to admonish, 
inspire, or advise. 

Each of you, as you leave this rainbow guarded sanctuary 
of learning, has a personal problem, which only you your- 
self can solve, with help and advice, perhaps, from those 
close to you through bonds of relationship and friendship. 

Undoubtedly your training here, and in the schools you 
attended before coming here, will help you find a solution 
to that problem. Your special training should better fit 


vou for some skilled vocation. Your general education should 
provide you with a better attitude towards life and its 
vicissitudes. 

Your first problem is to find a foundation for your future, 
which means a job, preferably employment in some activity 
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that you like. In a reasonable time, that foundation must 
include a mate; to establish the family unit which is the 
foundation of our civilization. 

Here again it is a personal problem, different for each of 
you in some degree, while in principle the same for all of you. 

One way and another, each of you will work out that prob- 
lem, with varying degrees of success. I anticipate that within 
a few years you will be taking out college tuition insurance 
for the next generation; and struggling with the installments 
on a home. 

How you are to achieve that result is a personal matter. 

The old axioms of hard work, thrift and diligence, seem 
still to earn rewards, in recognition and in dollars and cents. 
Shrewdness seems still to be a characteristic that pays divi- 
dends in material things, at least. Some vocations call for a 
selfless devotion to your task, expecting only the satisfac- 
tion of a job well done. 

In any case, you will soon find your particular vocation, 
by choice or through necessity, and apply to that occupation 
the talents you have inherited and have developed here. 

My only suggestion to you is, be a good citizen. We are 
fortunate to be citizens of the United States. We are doubly 
fortunate to be citizens of Hawaii. In recognition of that 
good fortune, in appreciation of the opportunities placed at 
our disposal by our nation and our community, it is the duty 
and obligation of every one of us to take our share of the 
community burden. 

Whether it be in politics, in community associations, or 
other civic groups, join with your fellows of similar interests 
and purposes, and add your quota to the sum total of civic 
accomplishments. 

Success is a relative matter. There is no one so important 
that he is not overshadowed by some one of greater im- 
portance. Happiness does not depend upon material things, 
and those in high places are often the least happy. ‘Uneasy 
the head that wears a crown” figuratively applies to more 
than royal rulers. 

In my circle, I have many friends whose character, good 
judgment and sane out-look on life, I esteem very highly. 
Yet by the usual criteria of position and wealth they would 
not be considered “successful.” 

The world today is facing great changes. The era of 
colonialism has ended. We see the birth of democracy in 
former subject countries, the repudiation of the theory of 
racial supremacy, the demands of all peoples to choose their 
own governments. 

The principles by which America has lived for a hundred 
and seventy-five years; that all men are created equal; that 
they all have certain “inalienable” rights; and that govern- 
ments derive their just powers only from the consent of the 
governed; this philosophy of government has spread steadily 
over the world. This belief in the personal dignity of the 
individual and of his responsibility to participate in public 
affairs is the soul of democracy. 

But, in conflict with democracy, there has been a revival 
of despotism, the philosophy of government by force. This 
totalitarian principle is not new. Whether exercised by the 
“divine right of kings”; by right of conquest; by dictators 
infiltrating the machinery of government, and maintaining 
themselves by purges, the assassination of the opposition; or 
by a Politburo ruling through fear; the principle is the same, 
a denial of individual rights, a self-perpetuation in power 
by force. 

Under the cloak of a championship of the people’s rights 
the proponents of this ideology sneak into strategic positions 
in a democracy, then proceed to wreck the government, and 


betray the people they proposed to serve. Capitalizing on 
the faults and failures of the present, they kill democracy 
to cure its ills. 

Against this attack, which has even crept into America, 
democracy’s best defense is, first, a complete exposure of the 
agencies and their methods that promote this fifth column 
in our midst; and, more important, an enlightened citizenry, 
loyal to the ideals of democracy, and determined to perfect 
its institutions, without abandoning its principles. 

In Hawaii an aroused consciousness of our responsibilities, 
as well as of our rights as citizens, has intensified the claim 
to statehood, emphasized the demand that this semi-colonial 
territorial status be ended, and our full rights within the 
union be granted us. 

We have pending in the United States Senate enabling 
legislation to this end. We are engaged in drafting a consti- 
tution for the State of Hawaii in anticipation of the passage 
of that legislation. In any case the constitution we draft 
will be presented to the national government, and upon ap- 
proval will become our fundamental law as a sovereign state 
of the Union. 

My personal conviction is that the course we are pursuing 
should procure our admission as a state within a year. You 
may well be the last class to graduate from this institution 
while we are a Territory. 

What future does Hawaii offer you on the eve of state- 
hood? Again, I must reiterate, your future is in your own 
hands. No avenue of endeavor is closed to you. No measure 
of success is denied you, if you will pay the price in work 
and persistence. 

As you seek a place in the community, and perhaps find 
it difficult at first to find one that meets your expectations, 
you may feel that you have trained yourself in vain. On the 
contrary, Hawaii has provided these facilities because the 
community needs trained youth for an ever expanding future. 

We need your idealism and optimism, your strength and 
courage, your special abilities, and your approach to the 
future based on a mind trained in the principles of our 
democracy. 

Right at the moment Hawaii is going through a trying 
period of readjustment. The problem of unemployment is 
acute. Our economy is not in good balance. A recent study 
shows that we are spending more than our income. A com- 
munity, no more than an individual, can long stay solvent 
on that basis. 

We need to produce more of our own requirements and 
buy less; increase the income from existing industries and 
develop new sources of income. Most of these measures 
take time, and we may need to adopt temporary measures 
to provide immediate employment to those seeking work. 

But as I look back over the annals of Hawaii’s story, and 
note the obstacles overcome, the crises solved, the steady 
growth in population and wealth, the improvement in our 
physical plant, of which this great institution is a splendid 
example, I can not be a pessimist with regard to Hawaii’s 
future, which is your future. 

Freed from the shackles of a territorial form of govern- 
ment, with its limitation on our powers of self-government, 
I am sure Hawaii can, when it becomes a State, direct its 
future with even a greater degree of success than it has 
done in the past. As a sovereign State, the responsibility will 
again be more upon our selves to channel that future into 
a program that will achieve the greater good to the larger 
number. 

With the same devotion to the public welfare this com- 
munity has always shown, from the days of Kamehameha, 
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with your active help as workers and citizens, we will work 
out our problems and build a finer community for the next 
generation to inherit. 

In this task we will need professional men, technical men, 
educators and public servants, farmers and live-stock raisers, 
skilled workers and just plain workers, and even politicians. 

Our status as an island community has its disadvantages. 
Sut it also has many great advantages. Our natural re- 
sources, while limited, are yet ample for a much larger 
population than we now have. These resources have yet to 
be fully developed. As I go about these islands, | have seen 
thousands of acres of unused land, waiting for some yet 
to be determined crop. Water is within reach, by modern 
engineering methods, to make these lands fruitful. 

As a great port we serve the ships and planes of trans- 
Pacific commerce. As a land blessed by nature with scenery 
and climate unexcelled in the world, we offer a friendly 
vacation land to our fellow citizens of the mainland, and 
to the people of other countries. 

My faith in the future of Hawaii is founded on the record 
of the past and on my confidence in the people of Hawaii; 
on you, who take your places in the ranks of our citizenry 


after this graduation; on those who preceded you, and those 
who will follow you, from this institution. 

With unity of purpose and homogeneity of outlook, re- 
gardless of racial origin, we can, and we will, make Hawaii 
even a better place than it has been, in which to live and 
raise a family; a place in which each of you will find your 
niche according to your merit; a place that will assure all of 
you the right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

I congratulate you upon the completion of your studies 
here; and I congratulate the proud parents and relatives 
whose self-sacrifice perhaps made these studies possible. Go 
forth in confidence, not that the world is your oyster, but 
that Hawaii has need of you, that the community and your 
relatives ask only that you go forth determined to take part 
in building Hawaii’s future as a good citizen. 

I envy you your opportunity to be a part of this future, 
in this second half of the 20th century and wish I could 
find the Fountain of Eternal Youth, so that I might join you 
today, with my diploma in hand, to meet the challenge of 
that future. 

The best of luck to you all. 


MAHALO ME KE ALOHA A NUI LOA. 


Doctors and Blue Cross 


MEDICINE MOVES FORWARD 


By LOUIS H. PINK, President, Associated Hospital Service of New York and former Superintendent of Insurance 
Delivered before the Medical Society of State of New York, New York, N..Y., May 10, 1950 


FE live in a dangerous age. Yet in half a century 

nurturing two world wars we have made more prog- 

ress of a kind than in 2000 years. The earth has 
been contracted, the oceans no longer separate, the skies once 
inaccessible have become the King’s Highway. Science and 
invention have brought the ends of the earth together and 
man’s voice travels the wave lengths the world over. We not 
only produce goods and services on a scale heretofore un- 
dreamed, but doctors, scientists, and chemists working 
together have plumbed the secrets of the human body and 
have discovered strange new drugs which relieve mankind of 
many scourges. But strangely, we have not found the most 
important secret of all—how men can live together with 
good will and in peace. 

We are prepared to spend billions for new refinements in 
weapons of mass destruction when this wealth created by 
society might more profitably be spent for better health and 
housing, a higher standard of living, the replanning of 
cities, the destruction of the slum, and the replacement of 
the tear and frustration which grip all peoples, by courage 
and morale. 

“Social insurance,” said Sir William Beveridge, the orig- 
inal architect of the British health system, which he may no 
longer recognize, “is only part of any comprehensive plan. 
Want, disease, ignorance, squalor, and idleness are all giants 
in the road to reconstruction and must be attacked.” 

Good medical care is one of the main weapons in the prog- 
ress of humanity towards the better day. We are proud of 
our medical care in this country. The seat of medical prog- 
ress has been transterred from Europe—from Vienna, Paris, 
and Berlin—to the United States. Our hospitals now excel 
those anywhere in the world. Nowhere is the standard of 
medicine so high. 

In only one respect have we lagged. Until recently we 
have not found a sound and effective way of distributing the 





advances of medical science to all of the people. Doctors 
are individualists, professional men, interested either in scien- 
tific progress or in their own patients, impatient of political 
and business devices for wide distribution of their services. 
They left this important facet of medical care to local gov- 
ernment and to the hospital plans which some fifteen years 
ago began their astounding growth, and to the medical plans 
which followed after. Until recently the medical profession 
has displayed little active interest even in voluntary prepaid 
hospital and medical care. 


FeperRAL HEALTH PLAN Not NEEDED 


It is due in some part at least to the lack of interest, and 
planning for the distribution of medical care, by the pro- 
fession that the political urge for compulsory insurance on a 
federal scale has become so strong. Politicians are overquick 
to seize upon possibilities for government-controlled medicine 
for it is a prize rich beyond all others. The promise of 
medical and hospital care for all, with little regard for the 
cost, or the difficulties of performance, or the cheapening of 
the product, makes a strong appeal, especially when coupled 
with the suggestion that the cost will be so distributed that 
its burden will not be felt. 

The people of this great country do not want government 
medicine, or medicine controlled by the federal government, 
but the argument that in no other way can all of the people 
receive comprehensive protection, free from numerous excep- 
tions and limitations, is difficult to overcome. It cannot be 
overcome unless the hospital and medical plans continue to 
make rapid strides in providing that broad protection which 
the people want and enroll an even higher percentage of the 
public. 

If the medical profession, a generation ago, had assumed 
the responsibility and leadership for the proper spread of 
medical care—if the medical profession had given half the 
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energy and resourcefulness to the important problem of pub- 
lic protection that it devoted to the scientific and technical 
progress, and the healing of the individual, there would be 
today no serious threat of government medicine. 

It is because medical men and hospitals have not fully 
recognized the need for stressing the wide and equitable 
distribution of medical care that we face the threat of gov- 
ernment control and a let-down in the high status of this 
great profession. 

Medical men are naturally immersed in their work; the 
medical scientist in study and research; the family doctor in 
ministering to the individual. Their interests are far away 
from the political aspects of medical care. That was left to 
the state and county societies. But we are now face to face 
with a situation which the individual doctor, immersed in his 
daily work, can no longer overlook. All must take heed of the 
threat which confronts the profession. The leadership of 
medical men in their own spheres and neighborhoods is at 
least as important as that of the societies. 

Those who advocate the compulsory system—and the evil 
is not in compulsion but in what goes with it—are en- 
amoured of the votes it brings, of the political issues it pro- 
vides, but in their hearts they know that they have not the 
wisdom, or the knowledge, or the know-how to make it work. 
We in Blue Cross and Blue Shield, in the labor and health 
centers, and in insurance have to deliver what we promise. 
But the protagonists of the government plan have only to 
make promises. If they should have their way they face a 
grave responsibility and the possibility of retribution on the 
part of the people to whom they promise so much and to 
whom they can deliver only inferior medicine under grave 
administrative difficulties. 


Straws IN THE WIND For Procress 


It is late, but not too late for the individual members of 
the profession to take a deep and active interest in the spread 
of the healing art, in demolishing the fences which keep the 
best in medicine from many of the people. 

Fortunately, there are many indications of a new spirit in 
the profession and a new awareness of the challenge. 

It is not enough to pass resolutions in favor of Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield. Physicians must be willing to undertake 
personal service and leadership in these practical endeavors. 
They must even be willing to make reasonable sacrifices of 
their former ideas and of some of their business tenets, if we 
are to win, on its merits, the case pending before the Amer- 
ican people. The medical profession has too many fears—the 
bigness of Blue Cross, group practice, industrial medicine, 
the hospitals, and the government. Victory in this great 
crusade for free hospitals and free medicine can come only 
if these are submerged in active support of the voluntary 
plans and enthusiastic leadership for the best in medicine for 
all of the people. 


Bivue Cross AND BLUE SHIELD IN PARTNERSHIP 


The relations between Blue Cross and Blue Shield, which 
bear the brunt of the fight for the voluntary system, are par- 
ticularly close and should be closer. Blue Cross, except for 
a few long standing medical plans, got off to the first start. 
The reason is undoubtedly that the hospitals gave their sup- 
port from the beginning. They realized, particularly dur- 
ing the depression, that prepaid care is not only in the public 
interest but keeps empty beds full, covers many who would 
otherwise be a charge upon charity, and pays cash on the 
barrel. It is only recently that the medical profession has 
given backing and impetus to Blue Shield. The rapid growth 
of Blue Shield in recent years should encourage this and 





similar gatherings. Much of this growth is due to the close 
relationship with Blue Cross and the use of its existing ad- 
ministrative facilities and its membership as a basis for the 
promotion of the medical plans. While Blue Cross has 36,- 
000,000 members to 14,000,000 for Blue Shield, in most 
parts of the country the rate of growth of the medical plan 
exceeds that of its elder brother, and within a few years the 
gap should be closed. 

The medical and hospital plans must be closely allied not 
only for growth, and for economy of administration, but 
more importantly because medicine in the hospital and out 
of the hospital is the same. There is no logical dividing 
line. It is in the public interest that a health program, in- 
cluding all that the hospital and all that the medical pro- 
fession have to give, be provided in one package. 

The greatest weakness of Blue Shield is that in some areas 
benefits are inadequate, too many are merely indemnity plans, 
and income ceilings, under which care is given without extra 
payment, are sometimes low and unrealistic. 

Throughout the nation and in Canada, Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield have cooperated despite varying laws and philoso- 
phies of medical and hospital practice. In some cases a single 
corporation markets both coverages. In New York State 
the law provides for separate corporations—one hospital, one 
medical. The most common pattern is that under which the 
medical plan determines its own policies and the hospital 
plan sells, collects, and provides the business administration. 
Up to now that has been the pattern in the New York City 
area. In Michigan the medical plan administers claims and 
some other services. Sometimes the plans have separate ad- 
ministration except for sales and group collections. 

My own preference is for administration by a single cor- 
poration or where that is not feasible, by the hospital cor- 
poration, because of simplicity and economy of operation. | 
also base my views upon the record. We in the New York 
City area, undér the management of Associated Hospital 
Service and by close cooperation between the two plans, have 
created in a brief six years the largest voluntary prepayment 
medical corporation in this country and probably in the 
world. 

Yet throughout the country there seems to be a desire for 
larger administrative control on the part of medical plans. 
We in Blue Cross realize that some separation may be in- 
evitable. We have no selfish aspirations to continue as the 
sole administrator. Yet it is important that benefits, restric- 
tions, and regulations be similar in both hospital and medical 
plans. 

Any method of operation will work if there is a clear 
dividing line between the duties and obligations of the plans 
so that there will be no overlapping and misunderstanding— 
and still more important, if there is the will to work together 
and a sincere desire for cooperation and the highest type of 
public service. I bring you my assurance both as a local 
and a national officer of Blue Cross that we sincerely desire 
to cooperate and give the best that is in us to further the 
success of the medical plans. 

It is encouraging that, despite the differences of opinion 
and the human frailties to which we are all subject, country- 
wide Blue Cross and Blue Shield are working closely to- 
gether on a common front, protecting more and more people, 
constantly broadening benefits, as rapidly as the public can 
be educated to pay for them. 

Many things are transpiring which give courage. 

The American Medical Association has sought to meet the 
propaganda of the government by propaganda of its own. 
Its war chest, slim compared with that of the government, 
has aroused some criticism. With wise statesmanship the 
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President of the American Medical Association, Dr. Elmer 
L. Henderson, has recently announced that the assessment 
is to be used “primarily to get the widest possible coverage 
for voluntary hospital and medical plans.” This is in the 
right direction for it is by accomplishment and not by our 
promises that we will obtain public support. 

The New York City Blue Shield Plan is raising its ceil- 
ing for the family to $4,000; and the Rochester Plan has 
announced that it is going to $5,000. 

At least one Medical Society in the state is considering a 
plan for preventive medicine. It has been suggested that the 
doctors of a county offer one physical examination free to 
each member of Blue Cross and Blue Shield once a year. 
‘The subscriber would pick his own physician. Such a pro- 
rram would bring credit to the profession, begin a program 
of preventive medicine for the public, and in the long run 
should even prove financially profitable to the physician. 

The New Jersey Medical Plan has raised its income ceil- 
ing for service to $5,000 for the family. The State Medical 
Society has issued a twelve point cooperative health program 
in which the national and state governments are invited to 
participate. Among the most interesting features of this con- 
structive plan are the proposals that consideration be given 
to providing, as soon as a high level of enrollment is reached, 
medical care on an inclusive basis with no income limitation, 
ind the inclusion of all non-chronic ailments. 

Under the leadership of an enterprising doctor and the 
Michigan Medical Society, funds have been raised and 
scholarships are awarded to doctors who will agree to prac- 
tice in rural areas where medical facilities are lacking. 

The California Physicians’ Service has a new insurance 
plan for covering serious long-drawn-out illnesses such as 
cancer, tumors, polio and heart disease for a two year period. 

The Alameda County Medical Association of California 
has made history, for it guarantees adequate medical care 
to all the people of the county regardless of ability to pay. 
These doctors have also established a bureau to prevent the 
collection of unfair doctors’ bills. Alameda county has a 
population of less than a million and is suburban in charac- 
ter. There are 1100 doctors. The idea has caught fire and 
is practical everywhere. In our large cities the plan will 
encounter difficulties. Much more complicated machinery 
is necessary in large urban counties and the local, state and 
national health authorities as well as all of the voluntary 
agencies will have to cooperate. 

Another indication of the new medical alertness is the 
twelve-point program issued by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, in June of last year. No one can quarrel with this 
broad suggestion for medical advance in all fields—support 
of voluntary insurance plans, development of diagnostic 
facilities, extension of public health units, health education, 
better care of the veteran, the extension of industrial medi- 
cine, and wider medical research with a national science 
foundation to implement it. 

It is heartening that medicine does not merely oppose the 
President’s plan, but is for a positive and constructive pro- 
gram of accomplishment. 

The success or failure of the federal plan will not be 
determined by what is proposed by the American Medical 
Association or by state or county societies or by Blue Cross. 
The fate of free medicine will be determined largely by what 
is accomplished by Blue Cross, Blue Shield, the medical 
profession, the hospitals, and other voluntary health agencies. 
It is not enough to promise. An effective campaign to plan 
and activate the proposals for enriching and spreading med- 
ical care will be far more effective than endorsements. 

The family doctor is held in high repute and is regarded 


with trust and affection by his patients. No other professional 
man is as close to the heart of the people. If the medical 
profession exerts its powerful latent influence for the broad- 
ening and extension of medical care under sound programs, 
the public will respond. 


A Pitor Dracnostic CENTER 


The Chinese, a wise and thoughtful people, now in great 
trouble, pay their doctors to keep them well. The emphasis 
today is and should be upon preventive medicine. This is 
peculiarly the business of government and few question the 
activities of the U. S. Public Health Service and other 
government agencies, or the appropriation of federal funds 
to the states and localities for a wide variety of preventive 
services. But the hospitals, the private agencies, and the 
medical profession must also cooperate so that an effective 
campaign against infection and the spread of disease can 
be made. 

There is a deplorable lack of diagnostic centers in New 
York City and many parts of the state. The hospital work- 
shop is the logical place for such centers but only three of 
our New York City hospitals have established them. The 
Department of Hospitals, under the forward-looking guid- 
ance of Dr. Marcus Kogel, has recently organized a diag- 
nostic clinic at Long Island College Hospital, the new branch 
of the State University, and others are contemplated. 

Unfortunately some of the medical specialists do not look 
kindly upon the extension of diagnostic clinics in the hos- 
pitals. Hospitals should be encouraged to go much further 
than they have, but there is no reason why such clinics 
should not also be established outside of hospitals and under 
the direction of our leading specialists. Associated Hospital 
Service, while providing a wide range of special services to 
patients in the hospitals, has because of cost and differences 
between the medical specialists and hospitals excluded diag- 
nostics as such. We do not provide diagnostics for ambula- 
tory patients, but if facilities were available many patients 
would not need use of hospital beds and an early plotting of 
disease would tend to prevent suffering and unnecessary 
death. Many subscribers are sent to hospitals for diagnostic 
work-ups under another name and we foot the bill. But the 
medical profession alone can check this, for it is the doctor 
who determines whether hospitalization is necessary, not 
the hospital plan. 

Dr. Eli Ginzberg, Director of the New York State Hos- 
pital Study, made by Columbia University, at the request 
of the state, made a painstaking survey of hospitals and 
their problems. He points out in his report the failure of 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield to develop a satisfactory insur- 
ance plan for diagnostic services and says: 


“It is the clear responsibility of Blue Shield and Blue 
Cross to undertake controlled experiments for the purpose 
of discovering the potentialities of an insurance approach 
to the provision of ambulatory diagnostic work.” 


Perhaps out of this meeting can come a pilot study such 
as Dr. Ginzberg recommends. Associated Hospital Service 
is growing so rapidly that we shall soon need to expand our 
space. While we cannot provide ambulatory diagnostics as 
a contractual right there is no reason why we could not 
provide space and some reasonable support for a diagnostic 
clinic in our expanded quarters. Such a clinic should be 
operated by the leading specialists in the New York City 
area. Our subscribers would be entitled to diagnostic serv- 
ices for a fixed fee of moderate proportions. In establishing 
such a center we would of course cooperate with the out- 
standing specialists, with United Medical Service, and all of 
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he voluntary medical plans as well as the city health and 
hospital departments, Union Health Center, the hospitals 
particularly those which are providing these clinics, and the 
Academy of Medicine. 

Our board has not passed upon this proposal, but I am 
sure it would be receptive to a constructive and forward- 
looking plan of this nature if the specialists and medical so- 
cieties will take the idea and mold it into a workable plan. 
It is only by such experiments, such searchings for prac- 
tical means and methods for developing earlier discovery and 
treatment of disease, that we can do our part to create a 
medical program better by far than any regimented federal 
system. 

Quatity Not QUANTITY 


Things that are worth while are sometimes found in un- 
looked for places. I read in a clipping from the “Daily 
Worker” a description of the type of medicine we require 
which I am sure has our unqualified approval. 


“As with any other commodity, a good quality article 
is, in the long run, the best buy. The difference between 
high calibre medicine and a hasty, sloppy service is as 
great as the difference between a health plan in operation 
and none at all.” 


We must base our case for voluntary medicine upon the 
preservation of community control, free medicine and the 
free hospital, and finally upon quality. The good article is 
the best buy. 

I do not oppose the compulsory plan because it is backed 
by many who are affliated with radical groups. That to my 
mind is not a fair argument. Unfortunately, the compulsory 
plan is a further important step towards the enlargement 
of the planned economy under which we live, which increased 
so rapidly during the war years. We already have a larger 
dose of planned economy than most of us would voluntarily 
choose, whether Republicans, Democrats, those identified with 
management or with labor, or members of the professions. 

A certain amount of planned economy is necessary in a 
world socially and economically as chaotic as ours. But cer- 
tainly nearly all of the American people want as little 
planned economy and as much competition and freedom of 
enterprise as is compatible with order and safety. 





The President's health plan could not possibly be worked 
out on the insurance principle or with local control. The 
vice of it is that because of mounting cost it would be neces- 
sary to pay a large part from taxes instead of from premiums 
for service, and the federal control of hospitals and of medi- 
cine will follow as the night the day. So it is in Britain 
which has gone much further along the road to a planned 
economy than we have. The British plan was originally 
intended to be insurance but it is now 90 per cent taxes and 
almost completely government controlled. Such a system can 
mean only second class régimented medicine, as it does in 
Britain. 


I must frankly 


y admit that if I lived in Britain, whose 
gallant and courageous people spent their patrimony accumu- 
lated through the ages to preserve a free Britain and a free 
world, I probably would be in favor of the principle of their 
National Health Plan, because the economic system in 
Britain does not provide for a good life or for high quality 
medicine. Universal care, though impersonal and of inferior 
quality and through a panel system, is better than lack of 
care resulting from national poverty. But I do not live in 
Britain but in the United States which has not been com- 
pelled to travel so far toward a planned ecenomy in order 
to stave off serious economic ills and danger of collapse of 
the democratic system. Our standard of living is far above 
that of Britain; we do not have the class system which still 
prevails there to a considerable extent. We do have high 
quality medicine and our only serious problem is to spread 
it more equitably among the people. We do not want and 
cannot afford second grade medicine, regimented and govern- 
ment controlled. The price we would pay is too high. 

The American people have high ideals, demand the best 
service as a right, and can seldom be fooled in an important 
business transaction when the deal is made in the United 
States. They do not want compulsory federal medicine of 
inferior quality, but they do expect intelligent and unselfish 
leadership from the hospitals and the medical profession— 
they do expect a constant enrichment of medicine and they 
insist that we work out a plan for wider and more equitable 
distribution of medical care. 

The answer to the grave problem which confronts us lies 
primarily with your great and honored profession. 


The Church-Related College and the 
College-Related Church 


IS THERE A PLACE FOR THE PRIVATE COLLEGE? 


By CHARLES T. MORGAN, President, Wood Junior College 
Delivered at Wood Junior College, Mathiston, Mississippi, May 31, 1950 


SPEAK to you as the president of a church-related 
small college at a period of human history which is both 
wonderful and fearful. Any college president worthy 
of the name ought to have a broad prospective of the world 
in which we live, and he should have as one of his objectives 
the training of world citizens. 
And what is the world like? 
I give you three generalizations: 
In the first place, we are living in the aftermath of two 


of the most devastating wars the world has ever known, 
surrounded by every evil which war breeds. 

In the second place, we are living at a time when nations 
have for their use the most deadly weapons the mind of a 
thwarted science has ever created, and, strange as it may 
seem, at a time when man has never been more brutal in 
the taking of human life. 

In the third place, we are living in a divided world. On 
the one hand there is the totalitarian concept of an absolute 
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vernment by a few, in which the state is supreme and the 
individual has no rights; of a controlled society in which 


private property and free enterprise are abolished; where 
man is the soulless servant not of God but of the state—in 
short, communism as it exists in Russia. 


Opposed to this communistic idea of government is the 
essentially Christian and essentially democratic idea that 
the state exists for the citizen, rather than the citizen for 
the state, and that individual awards depend upon individual 
capacity and effort. 

We believe that this is the noblest idea of government ever 
conceived by the mind and heart of man. 

In this chaotic and divided world is there a place for 
the private college? 

Guy E. Snavely, executive director of the Association of 
American Colleges, wrote recently that 

“The strength of our democracy depends upon the main- 
tenance of strong colleges supported privately and by 
taxation. The continuance on a strong basis of the two 
types of institutions of higher learning, the independent 
and the tax-supported, certainly will forestall any tendency 
toward a totalitarian type of government in our country.” 


Assuming then that there is a place for the private along 
with the tax-supported college, it follows that there is a 
place for the church-related institution, and in this day of 
changing educational patterns one may quite properly ask, 
Wohat is a Christian College? 1 would approach the answer 
to this question by saying a few things about what it is not: 

It is not the formation of a creed or a confession of faith 
to which all, both faculty and students are to subscribe; it is 
not the strict enforcement of certain social regulations; it is 
not the maintenance of compulsory chapel, nor the indul- 
gence in the opiate of a certain type of religious services; it 
is not individual attention to the point of hot-house methods 
and the coddling and nurturing of unpromising youth; it 
is not the development of a curriculum that is very different 
on paper from the public college for there is no such thing 
as Christian chemistry, chemistry is the same for everyone, 
the difference is in the viewpoint of the man behind the desk. 

Above all it is not trying to be like the state institutions. 
Too many church-related colleges have fallen into the hope- 
less public relations line of claiming that they are ‘“‘as good 
as’ the state-related colleges. Ernest Colwell, President of 
the University of Chicago, has said that 

“If the church-related college really means this it has 
no future.” 


He says further that 


“Society will not long continue to support an institution 
without claim to uniqueness or special value. If the 
church-related college is going to do just what the state 
university does, it will be competing with institutions that 
surpass it in financial resources and general public support. 
The state university will have better football teams, better 
basketball teams, a larger field house, more scientific 
laboratories, a larger student body, better equipment and 
a larger library. To compete with it in these areas is to 
insure defeat.” 

President Colwell continues, saying that 

“The church-related college has something which the 
state university does not have. This is its relationship to 
the church. Any unique element or opportunity that it 
possesses must, therefore, lie in the realm of religion. It 
is my conviction—and I doubt that you can challenge it 
successtully—that the church-related schools have not 
made this relationship the positive asset it can become.” 


Now, what is a Christian College? 

The Christian college is a community which seeks to 
embody in all its life the spirit of Christ. It exists to repre- 
sent Christ and to spread His principles. In this respect it is 
like the Church and a part of the Church. Its specific 
purpose is to educate youth for Christian service, both in the 
Church and in society as a whole. It must be engaged in 
the enrichment of the human spirit. 

The Christian college is a community whose members 
ought to be selected with great care. The church does not 
receive members until the applicant shows evidence of hav- 
ing entered upon a new life. In a Christian college all— 
if not all, a great majority of its members, both faculty and 
students, should not have entered upon such a life. The 
tests for entrance should examine the spirit as well as the 
mind of the student. If the church sacrifices to make the 
college community possible the church has a right to look 
to the college for leadership. It is only from such a com- 
munity as this that such leadership can come. 

There would be objection to such selection. Some 
would say that the Christian college is the church’s contri- 
bution to the entire community, and therefore, whether a 
student is Christian or non-Christian should not be con- 
sidered in his acceptance. This argument would have weight 
if Christian schools offered the only education obtainable, 
but they do not. There are hundreds of state and city sup- 
ported institutions of higher learning. If the Christian col- 
lege does not hold firmly to a distinctive purpose and select 
its student body accordingly, there is little excuse for its 
existence, and it soon becomes a second-rate copy of the 
tax-supported institutions. All that may be said of such an 
institution is that it is small and “independent.” Unless 
there is high quality both these are dubious attributes. 

There would be objection on another account. It would 
be said that such selection would ruin the institution, that 
not enough students would be found to pay the tuition fees 
needed to maintain the college. 

In reply to that I would voice my own belief that there 
are in this country, both parents and young people who 
would rally round a college which had the courage to be 
really Christian. There are parents yet left who can see 
through the fads and frills to the deeper meanings of a col- 
lege education. There are parents who are still wise enough 
to observe the educational sideshows swallowing up the big 
tent. There are yet parents who believe with me that getting 
the feel of a Webster’s Intercollegiate dictionary is as im- 
portant as getting the feel of a pair of football pants. 

The real Christian college will be dominated by the 
Christian purpose. Curriculum, classroom and laboratory 
must keep the Christian purpose central. This means the 
raising of academic standards, not the lowering of them; 
this means educational effort instead of indolence; this 
means intellectual honesty, not slothfulness; this means cour- 
age, not fear, this means self-discipline, with no substitution 
of pious phrases or sickly sentimentalism; this means a search 
for the truth, not the dodging of it, for truth will glorify, 
not discredit the gospel; this means pioneering and the meet- 
ing of human needs. 

In the field of extra-curricular life the Christian spirit 
should dominate no less than in the other phases of college 
life; Recreation should be wholesome as judged by Christian 
standards and developed from the participation rather than 
from the spectator viewpoint; Christian courtesy should 
abound in all student and faculty relationships; exclusive 
social groups for the so-called elite have no place on the 
Christian campus; the socially awkward, the timid, and the 
lonely, should be made to feel at home and led to mix happily 
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and naturally with their fellows; relations between the sexes 
should be on the Christian basis of good taste and self re- 
straint; highly competitive intercollegiate athletics with spec- 
ial financial inducement to athletes have no place on the 
thoroughly Christian campus; provision should be made for 
the physically handicapped and the physically awkward; all 
college life should be free from extravagance, for the best 
things of this life are made of simple stuff, and a Christian 
college has no right to parade a way of life which the com- 
mon people cannot afford; if a boy or girl is promising, 
I underscore promising, and is willing to work a reasonable 
number of hours each week, the church-related college 
should make every effort to provide for him whether he has 
one dollar or one hundred dollars; a Christian college should 
teach that every vocation ought to be a Christian vocation. 

From such colleges as I have pictured to you will come a 
strong leadership in phases of our national and international 
life. In the past the Methodist Church has reaped bounti- 
fully from the labors of its educational institutions. Out of 
an estimated 1% of its sons and daughters who have gone 
to Methodist colleges, the church has received most of its 
ministers and missionaries: 85% of all the living Bishops 
were educated in whole or in part by Methodist schools; 
of the 1,163 Methodist ministers listed in Religious Leaders 
in America, 74% hold degrees from Methodist colleges, and 
80% of those possessing theological training received their 
degrees from Methodist theological seminaries; 60% of 
Methodist chaplains who served in the last war were gradu- 





ated from Methodist colleges, and 82% who finished theo- 
logical work earned their degrees in Methodist theological 
seminaries. 

The source of this kind of leadership rests with the church- 
related colleges. A certain investigation has revealed that the 
church-related and the private colleges are supplying six 
times as many leaders for these vocations as are the tax- 
supported institutions. 

In closing may I summarize: What I have said may fall 
under these headings: 


1. We are living in a confused, complex, cruel, and a 


divided world. 


2. America needs both private and tax-supported higher 
education. 
3. The church-related college must be Christian. 


4. The church-related college must be discriminating in 
its choice of students. 


5. The church-related college must produce Christian 
citizens and religious workers. 


What will become of the church-related colleges? 


That will depend upon the college-related churches. 

Once when asked what would become of Methodism after 
his death, John Wesley remarked, 

“That will depend on the education and religious instruc- 
tion of Methodists.” 


Five Years of Industrial Peace 


AN AMERICAN PATTERN FOR LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


By C. E. WILSON, President, General Motors Corporation 
Delivered before the National Press Club, Washington, D. C., June 8, 1950 


HE five-year agreement between General Motors and 

the UAW-CIO, promising five years of industrial 

peace in General Motors plans, was concluded on 
May 23, 1950. Such an agreement, settling all matters for 
so long a time, is unique and unprecedented, and apparently 
was so unexpected that many people have asked us what the 
big story behind it is, wondering how so much ground could 
be covered so quietly without pressure bargaining, wonder- 
ing what motivated the parties, perhaps wondering how a 
big union and a big company could move so far forward so 
fast. 

As a matter of fact, there is quite a story behind this 
agreement and it goes back far beyond the relatively short 
period of the recent negotiations. It is the story of building 
up good, workable relationships with the unions based on 
reason and experience over a period of years. For our part, 
we have always kept in mind not what might be expedient 
from a short-range viewpoint, but what is right and fair for 
our employes and the corporation now ‘and in the years 
ahead. The five-year agreement could not have been reached 
except for the progress made two years ago in adopting a 
formula for fair wage determination, and if the VAW-CIO 
had not demonstrated during this two-year period its sin- 
cerity and responsibility in carrying out agreements. 

Our thinking behind this agreement is that we want all 
jobs in General Motors to be good jobs. We want our 
employes to want to work for General Motors. Only in that 


way can we continue to make the kind of progress we have 
made in the past and build quality products for our custom- 
ers. On this last depends the progress of everyone connected 
with the business—stockholders, dealers, suppliers, as well as 
employes and the unions. Customers in particular will gain 
by this agreement, since customers are the real victims of 
strikes. 

The present agreement, therefore, is based upon experi- 
ence, logic and principles rather than on pressure, propaganda 
and force. The principles are important and, we believe, 
can be applied generally. They are: 

1. That it is logical, fair and reasonable to maintain the 
purchasing power of an hour’s work in terms of goods and 
services the employe must purchase in his daily living. There 
may be some backward countries where the mass of the 
people are on a subsistence level and where, as an aftermath 
of wars or partial crop failures, the standard of living has 
to be reduced, but this certainly is not the case in our pros- 
perous nation. 

2. That all Americans look forward to improving their 
condition and that workmen, along with other citizens, are 
entitled to share in the advancing prosperity of the nation. 
If workmen are denied any increase in hourly wages and 
they can look forward only to a better standard of living 
through reduction of prices, the process for them is terribly 
slow; and in many cases the products they are producing, 
especially in the heavy goods industries, are not the ones they 
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three months in line with changes in the consumers’ price 
index of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

\n improvement factor of 4+ cents per hour added to all 
wave rates starting May 29, 1950, and annually thereafter 
for the period of the agreement. 

Recognition by the parties that higher living standards 
depend upon technological advancements and the cooperative 
ittitude of all parties in such progress. 

\ sound, funded non-contributory pension plan integrated 
with federal social security. 

\n insurance package, for which the corporation pays 
oproximately one-half the cost, covering group life insur- 
ince, continuing insurance upon retirement at no further 
cost to the employe, sickness and accident benefits for all em- 
ployes, and hospitalization and surgical coverage for the 
employe’s family as well as himself. 

Increasing the vacation pay of employes with 15 years 
service or more from the 80 hours pay they previously en- 
joved to 120 hours. 

An additional increase of 5 cents per hour for certain 
skilled jobs. 

Union security which resolves the problem of a union 
shop in a practical and workable manner. 


Retention with little or no change of the main clauses of 
the previous agreement such as those dealing with union 
recognition and responsibility, management’s rights and obli- 
gations, grievance procedures, seniority, work standards, pro- 
motions and transfers, and the impartial umpire. These pro- 
visions, tested through years of experience, have been found 
to be fair and workable. A number of minor changes in 
contract language were made in other provisions to improve 
the agreement to the benefit of all parties. 

It is well to remember in thinking about union-manage- 
ment agreements that under the laws of our land it is an 
unfair labor practice for an employer to raise wages, improve 
insurance plans or grant pension plans without the consent 
of the union that has bargaining rights. General Motors 
attempted to put an improved insurance plan into effect 
January 1, 1948, and was stopped by one of the unions that 
had bargaining rights in the plans. The National Labor 
Relations Board cited us for unfair labor practice and got 
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only by a union beating an employer over the head. Unfor- 
tunately, in collective bargaining one party or the other too 
often tries to gain an advantage—a bargain, like buying 
something for less than it is worth in a store. I think the 
only sound approach to collective bargaining is to work out 
an agreement that will clarify the rights and responsibilities 
of the parties and operate to the advantage of all concerned. 

When we started the negotiations which led to this 
agreement we frankly discussed what kind of agreement the 
parties would try for and how we would go about it. Would 
we trv for a pattern agreement for two or three vears with 
annual reopenings on wages and perhaps other economic con- 
siderations, or would we make the effort to settle all matters 
for a much longer period of time? We said that for the 
ordinary kind of pattern agreement, obviously we would not 
try to undercut the economic considerations recently agreed 
to in the automotive industry. On the other hand, the 
union and our employees could not expect by ordinary col- 
lective bargaining to obtain benefits very much greater than 
had been obtained recently from other corporations in the 
industry. However, we said that, based on some of the 
principles we established two years ago, a really constructive 
agreement of an entirely different kind was possible and we 
would be willing to do our best to work out such an agree- 
ment. This gave us an unusual opportunity to do the kind 
of things we thought we would like to do in the next five 
years for our employes, to promote both their welfare and 
the welfare of our business. This is how the five-vear agree- 
ment came about. 

The cost-of-living formula by which wages are adjusted 
each three months is a continuation of the same principle 
used in the 1948 agreement, applied in the same way. This 
provision protects our employes against inflation but in itself 
is neither inflationary or deflationary, but follows what 
other pressures have forced on the national economy. Infla- 
tion depends upon money supply, the fiscal policies of our 
federal government, credit policies of banks and finance com- 
panies, tariffs and subsidies, lack of production created by 
wars, strikes, export policies or partial crop failures, none 
of which the employes or the corporation have much to say 
about. 

The annual improvement factor of 4 cents per hour is 
an increase of one cent per hour over the 3 cents pro- 
vided for in the 1948 agreement. It is approximately 2% 
per cent of average wages. Many people think it was arrived 
at based on what we expect or can achieve in General Mo- 
tors. This is not so. The 2% per cent annual improvement 
factor is somewhat less than the nation’s manufacturers have 
been able to achieve on the average in the last 50 years. 
In addition, in 50 years the standard work week has been 
reduced from 60 hours to 40. The standard of living of a 
nation cannot be raised at the same time a war is being 
fought, and the census of manufacturers apparently shows 
little improvement on the whole between 1939 and 1947 due 
to strikes and union conflict and restriction of work by 
unions, as well as the effect of the war. 
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The rosy forecasts of the future made by many economists, 
and may I say some politicians in high places, are based, if 
there is any hope of their realization, on this same technolog- 
ical improvement. We in General Motors have subscribed 
to what we think is the average of what the country can do. 
Of course, we hope to do better ourselves and in addition to 
raising real wages continue our policy of improving our 
products and reducing our prices. We are certain that small 
businesses have just as great an opportunity to improve their 
efficiency and their operations and take advantage of modern 
knowledge and technology as we have. In many instances 
they have greater opportunities because they are not quite 
so far down this road. This applies even to digging ditches, 
as the improvement in our modern American ditch-digging 
equipment over the old pick and shovel is enormous. 

This principle of annual improvement in real wages based 
on technology we also hold to be neither inflationary or de- 
flationary. It does share promptly with workmen part of the 
fruits of technology. Unit costs are not increased since pro- 
ductivity is assumed to increase at least as fast as hourly 
wages. Therefore, no price increase should result from such 
wage increases. On the other hand, the purchasing power of 
a dollar would tend to be stabilized instead of increased as 
would be the case if wages were held down and prices re- 
duced and there were no inflationary pressures. Costs of 
manufactured articles importantly depend on the cost of raw 
materials as well as labor, and the prices of many raw 
materials do not fluctuate directly with the labor cost of 
producing them. Witness the recent increase in non-ferrous 
metal prices. Some people have apparently been looking for- 
ward to general wage reductions as well as price reductions, 
which is another way of saying they are looking forward to 
a deflation. 

We believe that full recognition in this agreement by both 
parties that higher living standards depend upon technologi- 
cal advancements and the cooperative attitude of all parties 
in such progress is a very significant step ahead in labor- 
management relations. If there had been recognition of this 
principle in the agreements between the railroads and their 
unions, there would have been no strike over the useless 
second fireman on diesel locomotives. The contract itself says: 


“The annual improvement factor provided herein recog- 
nizes that a continuing improvement in the standard of liv- 
ing of employes depends upon technological progress, better 
tools, methods, processes and equipment and a cooperative 
attitude on the part of all parties in such progress. It fur- 
ther recognizes the principle that to produce more with the 
same amount of human effort is a sound economic and social 
objective.” 

The benefits of technology in raising the standard of liv- 
ing of a country can be dissipated through strikes, work 
restrictions, featherbedding, absenteeism, and an artificially 
short work week. Without a clear understanding regarding 
this matter we would not have had the courage to promise 
in advance a yearly increase in real wages. 

Both parties completely accept the principle of progress, 
including the use of machines, mechanical power and better 
organization, better working conditions and better arrange- 
ment of the work in order not to waste human effort. If 
the people of our country really understand this principle 
and stick to it and are willing to work for the things they 
would like to have just as they have been willing to do in 
the past, I have no worries about our country being able to 
stand the costs of pensions, insurance and high wages. 

Both the insurance package and the pension plan were 
worked out in order to assist employes in protecting them- 
selves against the individual hazards of life. All parties 





recognize that such benefits mean some additional accounted 
cost, but not one can be sure to what degree these costs will 
be recovered through less sickness and absenteeism and 
through better morale and a cooperative attitude on the part 
of the employes. Many people have held that individual 
employes should pay for such benefits directly themselves 
from their wages, but the plan we have worked out will 
help employes acquire such benefits at probably lower cost 
than they could do it for themselves. Our plan should mean 
that practically all employes are covered by these benefit 
plans. We often forget how hard it is for the average work- 
man to save money for a rainy day or for his old age. We 
have millions of salesmen abroad in our land trying to entice 
these same workmen and their wives to spend every last dol- 
lar they can get their hands on. It is important that the 
nation’s workmen should spend for what they need or feel 
they should have and still have reasonable security. Basically 
they are the customers as well as the producers who maintain 
the economy of our nation. Only 40 per cent of our national 
income is spent for subsistence living. The balance is spent 
for o‘her things that give us our high American standard of 
living. The production, sale and purchase of these other 
things depend on both the confidence and the ability to buy. 
Increased vacation pay for employes with 15 years or more 
service and the paying of one-half of the hospital and surgical 
coverage for the employe’s family, as well as himself, is an 
effort to give added recognition to our older and more ex- 
perienced employes. The additional increase of 5 cents per 
hour for certain skilled trades carries out this same idea. 
The union security provisions which resolve the issue of 
the union shop we believe are practical and workable and 
reasonably carry out the intent of our present labor laws, 
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as well as the wishes of the majority of our employes 
affected. They should enable the union to carry out more 
effectively its responsibilities under the agreement while at 
the same time they provide job protection to the minority of 
our employes who for reasons of their own do not desire 
membership in the union. In certain labor circles there is 
considerable discussion over these provisions of our contract 
as to whether we did or did not grant a union shop. As a 
practical matter, any employer where unions have bargaining 
rights in his plants or office has a union shop not by the 
specific definition of the term but in a broad sense in that 
he must deal with the union in regard to wages, hours and 
other working conditions, including pensions and insurance 
programs. The important thing is to have the union security 
provisions worked out in such a way that they reasonably 
protect individuals against union purges ‘or the abuse of 
unionism. In other words, a workman’s living cannot be 
taken away from him because he has gotten into a political 
tangle with his union. 

We put a great deal of value as a practical matter on 
the contract language of the agreement. Many of the im- 
portant provisions of the contract have been maintained with 
little or no change for more than 10 years. They are very 
important from our point of view in maintaining efficiency 
and order in our plants and avoiding misunderstandings and 
work stoppages. They provide for the establishment of fair 
work standards and for fair treatment of employes. They 
recognize the basic principle that all individuals have a right 
to a hearing over any grievances they may have regarding 
their work. I would recommend that those who are inter- 
ested or who have the practical problem in their own busi- 
nesses of working out agreements with unions should give 
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at least as much attention to the contract provisions of our 
agreement as they do to the more dramatic wage and benefit 
provisions. 

We have been receiving many letters regarding this settle- 
ment—most of them favorable, a few from people who ap- 
parently still want to fight unions and from a few who are 
honestly questioning whether or not the contract is infla- 
tionary. I have one here from the wife of an employe which 
is very short but which says a great deal. I would like to 
read it to you. Here it is: 

“As the wife of one of your employes, I am writing to 
thank you for the wonderful thing you have done. I am 
glad you realize men don’t want to strike—and that they do 
have to provide for their families, and that insecurity wor- 
ries people. My husband said the next day after the good 
news the men were happy and worked hard and well.” 

When two vears ago we first recognized the quarterly 
cost-of-living adjustment and the annual improvement factor 
in determining wages, our agreement was promptly criticized 


‘by the Mine Workers’ Journal and Barron’s weekly. This 


encouraged us. All of the workmen in our plants understood 
the wage formula at once and were highly pleased since 
they understood money as a medium of exchange. Many 
employers and financial people did not seem to understand 
the agreement so well. Perhaps they were thinking of money 
as capital and were wondering what this agreement did to 
“their” capital. Many of those who were skeptical of our 
wage determination formula two years ago decided that it 
was probably a pretty good plan after they saw how it 
worked out. This five-year agreement was promply criticized 
by the Daily Worker and certain financial writers and com- 
mentators who dubbed the agreement inflationary and not in 
the interests of business generally. Some even implied that 
the contract was not consistent with free enterprise and that 
it did not assure industrial peace but represented only 
temporary appeasement. One manufacturer took the trouble 
to write to a number of people prominent in national busi- 
ness associations. Perhaps without realizing it he took the 
classical reactionary position that has loaded the guns for the 
Communists and Socialists regularly. 

The problem is to work out an American solution for the 
relations of labor and industry and not attempt to adopt the 
philosophy of class conflict from Europe, either from the 
Communists and Socialists on the one hand or the cartel- 
thinking, non-competitive reactionaries on the other. A con- 
tinuation of shotgun bargaining on the pattern familiar in 
the coal industry certainly will not contribute to the pros- 
perity of our country or satisfy our people. 

Certainly General Motors believes in free enterprise, in 
producing more and better things for more people and in 
serving its customers well. It also believes in fair treatment 
of its employes and holds that this is not in conflict with 
treating customers right. Any business that expects to show 
good profits should attempt to earn them through efficiency 
and progress and not just by collecting a toll. It sometimes 
seems to me that some people who talk free enterprise intend 
it for others and are reluctant to face competition themselves. 
Some even seem to use free enterprise talk as a cloak for a 
little extra selfishness. 

We do not expect this agreement to set a pattern of so 
many cents per hour or of so many dollars a month in the 
form of a pension nor in the form of certain insurance bene- 
fits intended to improve the health of the worker and his 
family. It is our hope that this agreement will set a pattern 
for bargaining based on principles that will insure industrial 
peace and prosperity and minimize strife and industrial 
warfare. 
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